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MARCH, 1914. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
LANGUAGE STUDY. 


“Tf thinking is the discernment of relationship, what may be recom- 
mended as the simplest means of developing the power of thought in 
connection with language study?””—From the Question Boz of the Teachers’ 
Association of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf. 


I don’t know who asked this question, but, whoever 
he is, I congratulate him upon having made the dis- 


covery that the teaching of language may be something 
more than explaining the meaning of words and showing 
children how to join them together to make sentences. 

I have been a special teacher of English for more than 
twenty years, yet I have never regarded English as 
the chief end of my work. I have taught language as 
a means of mental development and with the expecta- 
tion, which has never been disappointed, that as the 
faculties are trained to higher efficiency, the difficulty - 
of acquiring language is proportionately lessened—that 
where the medium of instruction is English, not the 
sign language, power of expression always keeps pace 
with growth in knowledge and the ability to think logi- 
cally and fluently. 

Language teaching occupies most of the time during 
the early years of the course, and if it is not utilized 
as a means of mental development, the faculties are 
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stunted, the mind is dwarfed, and the child enters the 
higher grades unprepared and unfit for the work he 
must do there, in language or in anything else. 

Of the five classes I have with me now, there is one 
which I have been unable to teach anything definitely 
and consciously for the reason that, in the language 
of the question, the children cannot ‘‘discern relation- 
ships.” Nothing can be explained to them, for they do 
not perceive the most obvious similarities and dis- 
similarities in such illustrations as may be employed. 
Perception is undeveloped, as shown by the many 
mistakes they make in copying. Memory is weak: 
they will often fail to reproduce correctly either the 
thought or the language of a simple statement given them 
orally or in writing. It is rare for them to remember 
a thing as long as twenty-four hours, and after three 
days the majority will swear you never taught them 
anything about it. 

When they came to me last fall they could not give 
a sensible outline of the simplest story they were given to 
read, for the reason that they did not see the relation- 
ship of the facts to one another. Their versions were 
usually so garbled as to be utterly without sense, and 
it was very rare for them to catch the point of the story. 
Yet these children are not naturally lacking in intelli- 
gence, and it would seem that their backwardness can 
be explained only by neglect of mental development 
in their earlier years. After a vain attempt to teach 
them by methods used with ordinary classes, I concen- 
trated my efforts upon one end—to train them to per- 
ceive the relationship of thoughts and facts to one 
another. They are given to read stories with a definite 
point to them—such as those in Scudder’s Book of 
Legends—then are required to reproduce them briefly 
in their own language. Questions are then asked that 
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make clear the relationship of details to the main point 
of the story. The story is then told orally, with proper 
emphasis upon the salient ideas. Lastly I write the 
story out briefly and in such simple language as they 
ought to be able to employ correctly in their own 
reproductions. The result of this work has been a 
considerable development of mind and a gratifying 
improvement in English. 

I am asked to state the simplest means of developing 
the power of thought in connection with language 
study, and my answer is: let the teacher always keep 
in mind that her work is to develop the faculties of her 
pupils through language, rather than to teach language 
itself. All"her methods will then, naturally and almost 
automatically, be directed to this end. If, on the other 
hand, she thinks of language as a form study, her work 
will be formal, mechanical, lacking in interest, and in- 
effective as a means of developing either thought or 
language. 

Every method that is or has been used for the 
teaching of language may be utilized in the develop- 
ment of thought power, or it may be almost or quite 
useless for the purpose. 

Having a pupil read once, rapidly, a statement, a 
paragraph, or a story, so as to get the sense of it, and 
vhen reproduce it in his own language, will train him in 
quick perception of the relation of ideas to one another, 
and develop his memory for facts, while his incorpora- 
tion of such of the language as has impressed itself 
upon him in this hurried reading, with such other 
language as he has previously acquired, is the best 
possible way to develop his powers of linguistic expres- 
sion. 

Having him study the same statement, paragraph, 
or story over and over until the words are ground into 
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his memory does not profit him as regards either 
language or mental growth. It weakens perception, 
the power of instantaneous recognition of relations, 
and the only form of memory that is of much real use— 
that which fixes things permanently in the mind from 
the first cognition of them. 

In reproduction from lip-reading there is a like 
dissimilarity of results, according as you train your 
pupils to get the sense of what is said from a single 
natural presentation of it, or give it to him slowly, 
with labored distinctness and frequent repetitions. 

In story work, questions that demand thought on 
the part of pupils, and the answers to which depend 
upon what is suggested rather than what is explicitly 
stated, will do much to develop thought and language. 
On the other hand, questions which may be answered 
by merely repeating the language of the book are of 
little value either way. 

In all grades, drill work treating of language forms 
should be directed primarily to thought development. 
When I am drilling my pupils on the forms of the 
verbs, I am not concerned about how quickly and cor- 
rectly they learn to use them, but about the progress 
they show in readiness to grasp the explanation of a 
principle, in the exactness with which they recall it, 
and the correctness with which they apply it. The 
exercises are designed to cultivate perception, recogni- 
tion, memory, reasoning, and imagination. If these 
are developing satisfactorily, language will keep pace 
with them, for they are the faculties through which the 
child is enabled to understand language, to recall it, 
and to apply it to its purposes. 

Grammar as taught here in the advanced grades is 
a process of drawing out, not of cramming in; of building 
up rules with the pupil’s aid, using such knowledge and 
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powers of reasoning as he may possess in order to de- 
velope them further, rather than laying down laws that, 
from lack of understanding, appear arbitrary and useless. 
As thus taught, there is no other subject in the cur- 
riculum of the grammar school that can approach it as a 
means of mental development or instruction in language. 
As it is commonly taught, there is no study that is so 
utterly without value. 

The story work in the lower grades and the required 
reading and English literature in the upper ones should 
alike be of a kind and be so taught as to appeal to the 
imagination, to excite the emotions, to awaken thought, 
in the pupil. The kind of reading that one often finds 
in the children’s page of school papers, and which 
is published as samples of the lessons the pupils are 
required to study, should be put under the same ban as 
cocaine, morphine, and other soporific drugs. You can 
very often trace the influence of such language work 
in the mental vacuity and incapacity of pupils in the 
the higher grade. These children do not look upon 
nor use language as the expression of thought, but 
only as a string of words put together according to an 
established order, and with sufficient correctness to 


satisfy the teacher. 
SAMUEL GASTON DAVIDSON, 
Instructor in the Advanced Department 
of the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


THE CONSERVATION OF MATERIAL IN THE 
SCHOOL. 


Wuart can be done to conserve for the common good. 
the valuable reading matter and other school material 
which is everywhere going to waste? Something, 
surely! Time and again the question of preserving 
the reading matter appearing in the school papers has 
come up for consideration and a few spasmodic efforts 
have been made in that direction. It is time now we 
made some definite arrangements not only for collecting 
and preserving in available form the reading matter, 
but also much other valuable material, which, I believe, 
there has been no special effort to save. I refer to the 
wealth of material used in special-day programmes, 
entertainments, literary societies, parties, teachers’ 
meetings, ch! a thousand things which take so much of 
a teacher’s time, thought, and energy to prepare and 
are then, alas! cast aside as useless. Indeed, if any one 
has the temerity to try to resuscitate one of these 
things one is sure to be reminded by the ‘‘ oldest inhabi- 
tant’’ that they ‘‘have had that.” 

It has seemed to me we might have a paper devoted 
entirely to reading matter for the pupils and aids for 
the teacher. It could be published in sections, one for 
primary reading, another for intermediate reading, 
and the third for teachers’ aids of every description. 
For convenience let us call them the Primer, the Reader, 
and the Gleaner. 

They could ail be printed on sheets of uniform size 
and in such form that each set could readily be bound 
into a separate book at the end of the year, for books are 
far more attractive to pupils than papers. 

These papers could be printed weekly, bi-monthly, 
or monthly; thus placing in the teacher’s hands at 
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regular intervals a variety of seasonable and usable 
material. The reading matter could be arranged like 
that in the admirable little paper which Miss Vande- 
grift edits in the Minnesota School. 

Such a paper could be under the control of a com- 
mittee of the Convention, but one person should be 
held directly responsible for the editing and one school 
for the printing of it. The editor should have at his 
disposal not only all the deaf-school papers, but the 
leading magazines for hearing teachers as well, that he 
may cull and adapt the best. The aim of course should 
not be to preserve every scrap of printed material 
which appears, for some of it is not worth saving, while 
part has only a local or transitory value. There are, 
however, nuggets of pure gold in them all, well worth 
the time and effort of putting in an available form. 

The Reader should contain, besides stories and poems, 
various other matter, such as little compositions, 
debates, dialogues, anecdotes, travel articles, descrip- 
tions, and conversations, which would serve not only 
as interesting reading matter but also as models for 
our pupils. 

It should by no means be a text-book, but a reading 
book which the child may read freely and with no fear 
of ‘‘reproduction”—that bugbear hobby which some 
teachers ride so hard that they kill all pleasure in reading. 

The only way children can learn to read is to read 
and experience has firmly convinced me that the only 
cure for inability to read is more reading. 

As for the Gleaner, the field would be wide and varied. 
Anything and everything that one teacher finds helpful 
in her work would be sure to be of assistance to other 
teachers. Material for special-day exercises, parties 
and entertainments, games suitable for the deaf, 
schoolroom contrivances, teaching devices, school 
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gardens, schoolroom decoration, plants which may be 
raised in the schoolrooms, programmes for literary 
societies, subjects for essays and debates, profitable 
kinds of busy work, and many other things would 
find a place in it. 

It could have a magazine corner where the history 
or geography would be put in quick touch with available 
material in the current magazines. 

It would find an exchange corner very useful. Each 
school could send in a list of the specimens and post- 
cards it could offer for exchange with other schools. 
For instance, a teacher in the “land of cotton’’ would 
be glad to exchange a sample of cotton in the boll for 
a bit of copper ore which the teacher in Michigan could 
easily obtain. South Carolina would gladly send rice 
which had not been ‘‘thrashed”’ for a “‘sliver”’ from one 
of those wonderful big trees in Washington or Oregon. 
The post-cards at least could be sent by the children, 
thus increasing tenfold their interest in that locality. 

It could be made a veritable storehouse of useful 
material, but it should on no account bring in any 
controversy concerning methods of teaching. It should 
supply only the substance, and leave it wholly to the 
individual teacher to decide whether it is to be admin- 
istered with or without voice. 

Perhaps a few selections will convey a clearer idea 
as to the scope of the magazine. They have been 
selected from material close at hand and are not offered 
as models. 

SELECTIONS FOR THE PRIMER. 
April. 

April! April! are you here? 

Oh, how fresh the wind is blowing! 
See! the sky is bright and clear; 

Oh, how green the grass is growing! 
April! April! are you here? 

—Dora Read Goodale. 
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The Old Woman and the Bear. 


One evening and old woman was looking for her cow. She 
looked a long time, but could not find it. At last she saw 
something brown among some bushes. She thought it was 
the cow. She began to beat it with a stick. 

The animal was not her cow. It was a big brown bear. 
It turned suddenly around and stood up on its hind legs. 

The woman and the bear stared at each other for a little 
while. 

The bear became frightened and ran away.—Rocky Moun- 
tain Leader. 

_ Bears. 


Bears are covered with long, thick hair which keeps them 
very warm. Some bears are black, some are white, some 
are brown. ‘From these skins, coats and other things are 
made which are useful in winter. 

The flesh of the bear is good to eat and an oil is made from 
his fat. 

The black bear is a climber. He makes his home in a 
hollow tree or cave. 

He is very fond of honey. The wild bees make their hives 
in hollow trees and the bears find them by the smell of the 
honey. 

When winter comes, the bear creeps into a hole or a cave, 
and then he makes a soft bed of leaves and twigs. He closes 
his eyes and seems to sleep through the whole winter. 

The white bear lives in the far north. He eats seals and 
fish. He does not sleep through the winter like the black 
bear.—Western Pennsylvanian. 


The Watchdog. 


A gentleman had a big brown dog named Tom. Tom was 
a good watchdog. 

One evening the gentleman and his family went to the 
theatre. They locked up the house and left Tom on the 
porch. 
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There was a fireplace in the sitting room. A fire was 
burning in the grate. A spark fell on the rug and set it on 
fire. 

Tom saw the rug on fire. He sprang through a pane of 
glass and put out the fire with his paws. 

By and by the family returned from the theatre. Tom 
was not on the porch. The family missed him. They 
wondered where he was. They went into the sitting room. 
There was a big hole in the rug. Tom was lying on the floor. 
His paws and head were badly burned. 

The gentleman was very proud of Tom because he had 
saved the house. The family took good care of Tom. By 
and by he was well again.—Oregon Outlook. 


Clever Ants. 


A man had lots of seeds. Little red ants got into them. 
He wanted to get the ants away from his seeds. He got a 
beef bone and put it near the seeds. Soon it was covered with 
ants and he picked it up and held it in water until he had 
drowned them; then he laid it on a piece of fly-paper. He 
thought the ants would crawl on the paper and he would 
catch lots of them that way. But they were too clever 
for him. They carried grains of sand to the paper and laid 
them on it until they had built a small road to the bone. He 
was amazed and watched them. They marched by twos over 
the road to the bone and none of them went on the sticky 
fly-paper.—Silent Observer. 


The Easter Rabbit. 


There is a curious and very sweet little legend cherished 
by German children concerning the Easter rabbit. Once 
upon a time, they tell us, a nice kind rabbit, who was walking 
along a quiet woodland road, came across a fine large nest 
filled with eggs. The poor mother hen had been seized by a 
wicked fox and could not get back to her darling nest, so this 
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kind rabbit slept upon it, and when he awoke in the morning 
(it was Easter morning) the nest was full of little downy, 
yellow chickens. 

The chickens thought the rabbit was their own mamma, 
so they cried out for something to eat, and the rabbit ran 
about and brought food for them, and kept them warm and 
fed them until they were all old enough to take care of them- 
selves. 

Ever since then, the rabbit has been the special genius 
of Easter time, and this holiday is not complete for German 
little folk without an “Easter Hare’s Nest.” It holds many 
a favor and present, serving the same purpose that Christmas 
stockings and wooden shoes do at Christmas time.—Kentucky 
Standard. 


William Penn. 


William Penn was born in England a long time ago. When 
he was a young man, he became a Quaker. This troubled 
his father very much. William Penn wore his hat all the 
time. He would not take it off. This made his father very 
angry and he sent William away from home. After a while 
William Penn’s father died. Then England gave some 
land in America to William Penn because it owed him some 
money. William Penn came to America to see his land. 
He called the land Pennsylvania. That means Penn’s 
Woods. William Penn founded Philadelphia. He made 
friends with the Indians and was always kind to them. 
He died almost two hundred years ago.—Mt. Airy World. 


Bees. 


“Bees don’t care about the snow; 
I can tell you why that is so: 
Once I caught a little bee 
Which was much too warm for me 
—Nebraska Journal. 


| | 
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SELECTIONS FOR THE READER. 


Her Second Thought. 


“You pretty apple blossoms, 
Why do you fly away 
Just when the spring is sweetest? 
We want you all to stay. 
There’s not a single flower 
More beautiful than you; 
O stay, because we love you, 
The whole long summer through.” 


The apple blossoms whispered, 
Still sending down a shower: 
““You darling little maiden, 
We’ve bloomed our springtime hour. 
If we too long should linger 
Our boughs would never hold 
For all the little children 
Big apples, red and gold.” 


The little maiden pondered 
As, pink and pearly white, 
Came showering the petals 
Upon her ringlets bright. 
She laughed and shook them lightly, 
And then looked up to say: 
“You sweetest apple blossoms 
Be quick and fly away.” 
—Sydney Dare. 


Rhoecus. 


One day a young man named Rhoecus was walking in a 
forest. Bees were humming and the flowers were nodding. 
He saw an old oak tree. Its trunk was bent and it was just 
ready to fall. He felt sorry for the tree and propped it up 
with a large stick. 

Just as he started to go on his way he heard a voice say 
“Rhoecus.” He stopped to listen and heard again, 
“Rhoecus,” but this time the voice was louder. He turned 
to look and beside the tree stood a beautiful maiden. She 
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said, “‘Rhoecus, I am the Dryad of the tree. I can live only 
as long as the tree lives. You have made my life longer by 
supporting the tree. Now ask what you will and I will 
give it to you.” 

Rhoecus thought for a moment and then said, ““O Dryad, 
give me your love and gentleness.”” The Dryad said, “I give 
it, Rhoecus! Meet me here at sunset.”” She was gone in a 
minute. 

Rhoecus could now see only the tree and hear only the 
rustle of the leaves. He turned to go on his way, feeling very 
happy and thinking only of the Dryad. When he reached 
his town he found some of his companions busy at play. 
He joined in the game and forgot everything else. 

Presently he heard a bee buzzing about his head. He 
brushed it away but it returned three times. The last time 
he brushed it so hard that he bruised its wing. As Rhoecus 
watched the bee fly off he saw that the sun was just setting. 
Then he remembered that he was to meet the Dryad. He 
ran down the street and across the fields as fast as he could. 
He reached the tree just in time to hear the voice call, 
““Rhoecus, Rhoecus!”’ He looked for the Dryad but could 
not see her. Then the voice said, “‘Never more can you 
behold me by night or day. I sent a bee to tell you to come 
but you brushed him away and bruised his wing. I only 
come to loving hearts and am seen only by gentle eyes. For 
‘He who scorns the least of Nature’s things loses all.’ Fare- 
well!” 

Rhoecus was very sorry and asked the Dryad to forgive 
him, but the voice answered, ‘“‘It will do no good. I can 
not make you gentle.” Rhoecus went home feeling very 
sad, and never again saw the Dryad.—Adapted. 


The Country Boy’s Mistake. 


One day a poor country boy carried a basket of apples to 
acastle. They were bigandred. They were for a nobleman 
who lived in the castle. 
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A servant showed the boy into a large room. He told 
him to wait there. He went away to call the nobleman. 

Pretty soon two monkeys rushed into the room. They 
had on very gay suits and caps. They grabbed some of 
the apples and began to eat them. 

The boy took off his cap and bowed to them. He had 
never seen a monkey. He thought they were the nobleman’s 
sons. 

After a while the nobleman came in. There was only half 
a basket of apples left. He looked surprised and said, ‘I 
thought you were going to bring me a basketful.”’ 

“Yes, Sir,” said the boy, ‘‘the basket was full when I 
came. But I could not keep your sons away from the 
apples.””—Oregon Outlook. 


A Useful Plant. 


The maguey plant has been called the miracle of nature, 
because of the variety of uses to which it may be put. Paper 
is made from the pulp; twine, thread, and rope are made from 
the fibres; the thorns serve as pins and needles; the roots 
are used for soap; a drink is made from the sap; the young 
sprouts are roasted for food; the leaves are used for thatching 
the native cabins, and when dried serve for fuel. The maguey 
plant is to the Mexican what the cocoa palm is to the South 
Sea Islander, or the bamboo to the Japanese.—Ohio Chronicle. 


Mammoth Cave. 


Mammoth Cave in Kentucky is the largest known cave in 
the world. It is like a large tree under the ground. J+ has 
many branches. These branches are like large rooms. It 
is not safe to go into these rooms alone, as it is very dark and 
dangerous. You would surely get lost. 

There are men, called guides, who know the way and will 
take you through safely. 

Before going into the cave, the guide gives each person 
a little lamp and tells everybody to follow him closely, for 
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people have been lost in the cave. There are a great many 
rooms in it. One room is called the Great Bat Room because 
there are a great many bats there. 

Another is called the Star Chamber. 

When the guide takes you into this room, he takes your 
jamp. At first you are frightened, but in a few minutes 
you look up at the ceiling and there you see thousands of 
beartiful stars. These stars are stones. 

There are rivers and lakes in this cave. There are blind 
fish in the waters. They could not see if they had eyes, 
because it is dark. 

It takes about eight or nine hours to go through this cave. 

The cave was discovered by a hunter who was chasing 
adeer. The animal ran into the cave.—Selected. 


SELECTIONS FOR THE GLEANER. 
(Story for language study.) 
The Farmer and his Pig. 


A farmer had a pig. He fed it every day and took good 
care of it. It became large and fat. The farmer decided 
to sell it. The pig was worth twenty dollars but the farmer 
wanted to get more than twenty dollars for it. 

One evening he fed salt to his pig. The pig ate it and then 
drank several bucketfuls of water. The farmer was pleased 
because he thought that the water would make his pig 
heavier. In the morning he gave the pig more water and it 
drank all it could. Then he drove the pig to the city. He 
laughed because he thought that he would cheat somebody 
and make more money. He thought that he was very smart. 

It was a very warm day and the roads were hot and dusty. 
At last the farmer and his pig reached the city. Suddenly 
the pig fell down and died. The salt and water had killed the 
pig. 

The farmer left his dead pig in the street and walked away. 
A policeman saw him and made him get a wagon and take 
the dead pig out of the town.—Adapted. M. 
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The Old Man and his Grandson. 


Father. 

Grandfather. 

Mother. 

Son. 

Mother. (Sets table. Rings bell. All come to dinner. 
Father pulls out chair for mother. Son leads grandfather. 
All begin to eat.) 

Father. ‘Be careful, father. You are spilling the soup 
on your coat.” 

Grandfather. (Wipes off soup with napkin.) “TI’ll be 
careful, I’ll be careful.’ 

Mother. “See! You have spilled soup on my clean 
tablecloth. You are careless. I do not like it.” 

Grandfather. “I meant to be careful; I’m sorry.” 

Mother. (Clears the table. Brings in the dinner.) 

Father. (Serves the meat. Serves grandfather last. 
Grandfather drops his plate.) 

Mother (angrily). ‘See! you have broken the plate!” 

Grandfather. “‘My hand shook. I could not help it. 
I am sorry, very sorry.” 

Mother. ‘That will not mend the plate.” 

Father. “‘Sorry’ will not buy a new plate.” 

Mother. ‘It would be better to give him a tin plate. He 
can’t break that.” 

Father (nodding). “All right. Get a tin plate.” 

Mother. (Gets a tin plate. Son leaves table and plays 
‘vith his blocks on the floor.) (Tofather.) “Put his dinner 
on this.” (To grandfather.) ‘Go and sit in the corner. 
You cannot eat with us. I do not enjoy washing so many 
tablecloths.”’ 

Father. ‘I do not like buying so many dishes.” 

Grandfather. (Goes to corner. Wipes tears from his 
eyes.) 

Father. (Toson.) ‘Come, son, and finish your dinner.” 

Mother. (To son.) “What are you making?” 

Son. ‘I’m making a wooden trough for you and father to- 
eat out of when you are old.” 

(Father and mother look at each other.) 
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Father. ‘Perhaps he will treat us that way when we are 
old.” 

Mother. (Crying.) “True! And it will be our own 
fault, too.”’ 

Father. (Going to grandfather.) ‘‘Throw that old plate 
out of the window and come back. I’m ashamed of myself. 
Forgive 

Mother. ‘‘Come, father. I was very unkind. Forgive 
me too. 

Son. (Runs to grandfather and joyfully leads him back 
to the table.) 

—Adapted. M. 


Nore: This little dialogue was prepared for four primary pupils of 
very ordinary ability. They ‘dressed up” and carried out their parts 
creditably. 


A Few Games. 
“Seeing and Remembering.”’ 


Put a variety of objects, large and small, upon a table and 
cover with a cloth. Remove the cover and allow the children 
to march around it several times. Provide them with pencil 
and paper and have them write the names of the objects 
which they saw. 


Postman. 


The players sit in a circle. Each child is given the name 
of a city or town. The postman, who is blindfolded, stands 
within the circle. The postmaster stands without and 
gives directions. When he says, “I have sent a letter from 
New York to Chicago,” the players representing those cities 
must exchange places, while the postman tries to find one 
of the vacant places. If the postmaster calls, “General 
Delivery,” all must exchange places while the postman 
seeks to capture one. The one who is left without a place 
then becomes postman. 
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A Language-Drill Game. 


Make little cards, preferably colored, of various regular 
shapes, square, circular, oblong, oval, triangular, hexagonal, 
etc. Make ten of each kind, or five if the children are too 
young, and keep each form and color in a set by itself, num- 
bering the cards consecutively. On number 10 of each set 
paste or paint an attractive picture of an apple, an orange, 
or anything you please. On number 1 of the corresponding 
set write, ‘Find the apple. Look on the window-sill.” 
On the window-sill he finds card number 2 which says, ‘‘ Look 
under the rug.”’ When he looks under the rug he finds 
another card of corresponding shape and color which says, 
“Look on the mantel.”’ When he at last finds the “apple” 
he should receive a reward or else the object itself should be 
one. 

This same idea could be carried out with more advaneed 
children and more difficult language. I am preparing a 
“Relative Pronoun” game along similar lines for my own class. 


A simple device for teaching why, because, and so. It 
is very effective in preventing the ‘“ cart-before-the-horse”’ 
construction. 


, because 
1. Miller sharpened his pencil. It was dull. 
First. It was dull. 
Second. Miller sharpened his pencil. 
Miller sharpened his pencil, because it was dull. 


because (2—1) 
1. Golden’s shoes were muddy. He cleaned them. 
1 . 9. 


Golden cleaned his shoes because they were muddy. 
2. Leo sharpened his knife. It was dull. 


Leo sharpened his knife because it was dull. 


so (1—2) 
1. Golden’s shoes were muddy. He cleaned them. 
. 1 9. 


Goiden’s shoes were muddy, so he cleaned them. 
2. Leo sharpened his knife. It was dull. 


Leo’s knife was dull, so he sharpened it. 
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A Flag Salute. 


Your flag and my flag, and how it flies to-day, 

In your land and my land and half a world away; 
Rose-red and blood-red, its stripes forever gleam, 
Snow-white and soul-white, the good forefather’s dream; 


Your flag and my flag, and oh, how much it holds, 

Your land and my land secured beneath its folds; 

Your heart and my heart beat quicker at the sight, 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, the Red and Blue and White. 


Memory Gems. 


“‘T’ve a message, I’ve a message, 
That the south wind brought to me: 
’Tis a message from the robin, 

He is coming back, you see, 
And he wants to rent the branches 
Of our old crab-apple tree.” 


“The happy birds their voices raise 
To nature’s God in songs of praise.’ 


MINNIE E. MORRIS, 
Instructor in the North Carolina School, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


READING FOR THE DEAF. 


“How can we interest the deaf in reading?” isa 
question often asked and variously answered. Ifthe 
deaf do not like to read; does not the fault lie largely 
with us, their instructors, in not putting into their 
hands books that they can comprehend? I am speak- 
ing now of our younger children, for it is in them that the 
love of literature must be instilled. We must bend 


our twigs as we wish our trees to grow. 
* 


= 
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In the making of books there is no end, but alas! 
for the deaf there is hardly a beginning; therefore 
it is our bounden duty to supply special books for our 
pupils. By the uninitiated I have several times been 
asked if we used raised letters in our books. It is a 
foolish question, of course, but if the blind have their 
books, might we not also, and with much less expense, 
have a series of books for our young people? 

There are hundreds of teachers of the deaf in the 
English-speaking world, and if a very small percentage 
of these men and women were to rewrite in the phrase- 
ology familiar to our pupils the stories dear to their 
childhood, what a library of simple literature we might 
have! Nearly every large institution has its printing 
press; so these tales could be cheaply printed. In many 
places the illustrations of the original stories could be 
reproduced, or photographs, Perry pictures, or even 
little sketches used, for the books must be well supplied 
with pictures to attract the children at first. These 
stories are only to be the small end of the wedge. Very 
soon, I feel sure, a desire for more advanced reading 
would be manifested. One great drawback to the deaf 
reading understandingly is that when they have acquired 
sufficient language to grasp the meaning of childish 
stories they have outgrown them. The books prepared 
for young normal children are not suited to our little 
ones; many of the words are unfamiliar and the longer 
ones are divided into syllables in a manner most con- 
fusing. 

When children have been given short biographical 
sketches and have retold them in their own simple 
way, put books into their hands, and notice with what 
delight they will discover the hero of the story and with 
what avidity they will read all that they can find about 
him, demanding quite frequently explanations of the 
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new words and phrases. There is no better way of 
enlarging the deaf child’s vocabulary than through 
reading. 

In a book entitled ‘‘ Children’s Reading,” we have the 
following questions asked and answered in fourteen 
chapters: 

“Of what value are books in the education of children? 

“What is the effect of bad reading? 

‘‘What kind of books do children like? 

“How may I interest my children in home reading? 

““What books shall I give my growing boy and girl? 

‘“Where and how can I procure good books?” 

It is not necessary to tell what an influence books 
have had on the lives of all great men and women. 
Frances Olcott gives many instances, only one of which 
I shall mention, quoting verbatim: 

“We cannot better close this brief survey than with a glimpse of 
young Abe Lincoln, stretched out on the cabin floor, reading by the light 
of a burning log those precious books, to borrow which he tramped 
many a weary mile.” 

That is a picture that appeals to the deaf child as 
to his more fortunate brother, and it may fire him with 
a desire to emulate if simple books can be procured. 
The second question on the list need not disturb us, 
as we are writing for children in institutions and it is 
quite easy to eliminate all undesirable books from our 
school libraries. 

Changing the next question slightly to ““How may 
we interest our children in reading?” the answer is 
briefly this—By giving them books to read that they 
can understand and by having the books well illustrated. 

“What kind of books do children like?” Deaf 
children, as a rule, like true stories the best. Anecdotes 
of animals at first; later historical sketches, after which 
such fiction as “‘ Little Red Ridinghood,” ‘‘ Cinderella,” 
and a few of the tales that are dear to all children. A 
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small frequenter of moving-picture shows had seen 
“Tom Thumb” in one of them and was delighted 
when he came across it in a book of fairy tales. Perhaps 
a judicious selection of ‘‘movies,” as the children call 
them, might incite a love of reading. 

One of the foremost of educators asked me if I had 
ever been able to interest the younger deaf children 
in books that contained only one long story and said 
that she never had. I confess that that has been my 
experience too. It seems strange when the normal 
child enjoys them so much. little girl of eight told me 
the other day that she thought “The Secret Garden,” 
by Frances Hodgson Burnett, was the prettiest book 
she ever read, and that she had read it over and 
over again; which was plain to be seen by the condition 
of the book. ‘Polly on the Hospital Staff” was 
another favorite. At what age, if ever, would a deaf 
girl be able to appreciate stories of that kind? 

Will not some good Samaritan among the teachers 
of the deaf rewrite Robinson Crusoe in the vernacular 
of the fourth and fifth year pupils and have it printed 
as a serial in one of our numerous school papers? I feel 
sure that the children would wait patiently for each 
issue, and devour it with even more eagerness than 
they now do the column devoted to personal notes. 

From Frances Olcott’s comprehensive list I have 
selected a few books that I think could be best adjusted 
to our pupils understanding: 


Rip Van Winkle. 

Old Indian Legends. 

Hiawatha. 

Arabian Nights. 

English Fairy Tales. 

Grimm’s Household Tales. 

Aesop’s Fables. 

Hawthorne’s Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales. 
Alice in Wonderland. 
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Anderson’s Fairy Tales. 
Kipling’s Jungle Book. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Faith Gartney’s Girlhood. 
Little Women. 

Hans Brinker. 

The Parents’ Assistant. 
Robinson Crusoe. 

The Swiss Family Robinson. 
Tom Brown’s School Days. 


There are hosts of others, but this list is long enough 
and presents a sufficient variety to make a fairly good 
beginning. Though the books are not to be printed 
in Braille, they must be written in the simple, effective 
language we employ in teaching the deaf. 


ELIZABETH A. STONE, 
Instructor in the Intermediate Department of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, — 
Pennsylvania. 


THE IDEAL OR THE PRACTICAL—WHICH? 


WHEN we start a piece of work and view the raw 
material that is to be converted into a useful and beau- 
tiful article, finished and varnished and polished, the 
outlook is anything but rosy. As the work goes on 
from day to day through the years we find in it more 
prose than poetry. But if at last our efforts are 
crowned with success and our ideals are realized there 
is always reward in the satisfaction of work well done. 


Tue IDEAL AND THE PRACTICAL. 


We cannot always bring about ideal conditions, 
but we can be practical. Theories, new-fangled ideas, 
and ideals look well on paper; the practical things 
stand the test. 


\ 
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Ideal conditions for us would be to sit in an easy 
chair a few hours each day and manipulate the brains 
of the pupils somewhat as a typewriter manipulates 
the keys on her machine. We would have the pupils 
learn all the text-books by heart, and then some. 
To repeat a thing to them should not be necessary. 
They should know what to do without having to be told. 
They should not whisper or speak or otherwise make a 
noise; and at meals they should not ask for another 
piece of pie. In short, they should be as good as 
Eugene Field’s Billy ‘‘Jes’ ’Fore Christmas.” Yes, 
this would be ideal without a question, but how about 
its practicability? In the first place, the service of most 
of us would not be needed under such conditions—and 
alas and alack for the ever-dear little pay-check that 
would never come round! 


Start INDUSTRIAL TRAINING EARLY. 


A most practical and desirable thing in trade teaching 
for both boys and girls is to start them while young, the 
younger the better. This not so much on account of the 
muscular or physical training derived, as that could be 
received in play just as well, but on account of the dis- 
cipline involved. A vigorous boy bubbles over with 
animal energy. That energy should not be allowed to 
go to waste. It should be converted into discipline of 
mind and body. Here is where the physical director, 
the manual-training instructor, and the domestic- 
science teacher come in. 

The youthful mind is impressionable, and traits of 
character are easily formed at this early age. It is the 
beginning of a future generation; therefore it is impor- 
tant that it be started early and essential that it be 
started right. 
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Start RIGHT. 


By starting right I mean this: I would show the 
little man (or woman) a piece of work that he could 
do, would explain to him that it ought to be done, and 
would he please try his hand at it just to help along? 
I would tell him why it ought to be done if he did not 
already know. Thus, if it were the sweeping of a walk, 
I would call his attention to the difference between 
the swept and the unswept parts of it, so that he would 
notice the result of his efforts. If possible I would tell 
him something interesting in connection with the work 
in hand. 

It is my belief that the youngster who does not 
respond willingly to a request thus preferred will not 
respond to a command supplemented with a threat of 
punishment if he fail. In the latter case he will rebel 
in his little heart and take a dislike to work that it may 
be hard to overcome later on. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF Ricut TEACHING. 


As soon as a pupil has oeen assigned to regular work 
the instructor should be on the lookout for signs of dis- 
couragement and, if they appear, find out and remove 
their cause immediately. The occupations and exer- 
cises should be varied; useful and practical things should 
be produced. If this is done we need not worry fur- 
ther about mental and physical development. It will 
result as a matter of course. 

It may be objected: How can an instructor with 
twenty boys, more or less, in a class, no two of whom 
possess equal abilities, attend to all this, especially if 
he has a “rush order” on his hands? He can’t. In his 
case it is ideal, but impracticable because impossible. I 
have in mind classes in kindergarten and sloyd and 
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manual training and sewing and domestic science gener- 
ally. There these principles must be carried out; 
otherwise the pupils will not derive all the benefit that 
might be obtained. 


A TrcHNICAL LIBRARY. 


The teacher in the academic department must have 
text-books for his class. Likewise, the progressive 
manual-training instructor needs books and magazines 
to assist him in his work. Supplementary reading to 
the regular school work is necessary; the reading of 
technical literature is equally essential to the acquisition 
of a technical education. This phase of the subject has 
hitherto received little or no attention. We must have 
not merely a book or magazine but.a complete tech- 
nical library of the broadest scope. Practically every 
boy and girl has a “hobby,’”’—a pronounced preference 
for one thing over all others. A boy surcharged with 
electrical energy would rather read a good book on the 
subject than silly love stories known in polite society as 
novels. 

We must have books on technical training in all its 
branches; we must have books on agriculture and 
gardenirz; we must have books on engineering; we 
must have books on hygiene; we must have books on 
house furnishing and decorating; we must have books 
on domestic science. Such books will eventually 
occupy the place of honor in our school libraries while 
the fancy-bound novel will be delegated to the bottom 
shelf where it properly belongs. 


SHOULD THE INSTRUCTOR WoRK OR TEACH? 

I am not going to theorize on manual training,voca- 
tional schools, apprenticeships, labor unions, walking 
delegates, or the scale; but I will invite discussion on this 
question: What part of the routine shopwork should the 
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instructor do and what part should the pupils do? 
There are instructors who seldom do any actual work 
except what is necessary to show the pupils how it 
should be done, and there are those who prefer to do 
the work themselves and let the pupils stand by idle. 
A wide-awake ambitious boy would rather work under 
the former than the latter. Naturally one learns more 
by practice than by looking on. For the instructor 
it is easier to do the work himself than to teach green 
hands how to do it. But, after all, that is what he is 
there for—to teach. If the instructor is kept busy 
instructing and the learners are kept busy learning, Mr. 
Idleness would be kept busy looking for a job. 


TECHNICALITIES OF THE TRADE. 


The business or commercial part of the shop-work 
does not receive the attention that its importance 
demands. It is neglected to a greater or less extent by 
all of us. The result is that pupils who have worked in 
the shops four, five, or six years know very little of the 
value of raw material and of tools, where and how to 
secure them, etc. 

Somehow, we do not teach so much technical lan- 
guage as we ought to. What little the pupils know of it 
they invariably fail to apply to their work. This is 
especially true of arithmetic. They understand well 
enough problems such as 24+3=8, but when requested 
to cut a ‘stick 24 inches long into three equal parts so 
that nothing be left of the stick, there is no end of meas- 
uring and figuring. When shown how arithmetic can 
be applied to the work they always seem surprised. 
The other day I asked some boys why they must study 
arithmetic. Several answers were given, but one little 
fellow, a future Rockefeller with a practical turn of 
mind, replied: ‘“To keep my money.” 
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It is not enough that the pupils learn only the simple 
routine work of their trade. When they graduate they 
should be conversant with the technicalities thereof. 
They should be taught how to estimate for a job; how 
and where to buy the raw material and the approximate 
price of each article. They should know not only how 
to use tools but also how to care for them. 


Economy OF MATERIAL. 


If the pupils understood how expensive every thing 
is they might be less prone to waste. Wastefulness, 
by the way, seems to be a vice inherent in every one. 
The instructor who emphasizes the importance of econ- 
omy of material and care of tools makes no mistake. 

It is a sorry sight to see good material wasted in poor 
workmanship. The two don’t pull well together. The 
pupils should be supplied with inexpensive material to 
practice on; and only as the quality of the work increases 
should the quality of the material increase. 


TOOoLs. 


It is a pleasure to work with good tools and none but 
the best should be placed in the hands of the beginner. 
The saying, ‘‘A poor workman quarrels with his tools”’ 
should be amended so as to read: ‘‘A workman quarrels 
with poor tools.”’ No sane mortal quarrels with good 
ones. Does a housekeeper quarrel with a hundred- 
dollar vacuum carpet-cleaner? But give her an old 
broom and let an agent approach her trying to sell a 
“‘sure cure for baldness’ and see if she does not quarrel. 
She will raise something else besides the dust. 


MACHINERY. 
A shop that is at all busy ought to have some simple 
machines or labor-saving devices to do the heavy dis- 
agreeable work. This would make shop-work more 
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interesting and pleasant. The physical strain would 
not be so great and the learner would have more time 
for the finer grades of work—the kind that requires 
brains rather than brawn; dexterity and skill of hand 
rather than mere muscle. By this Ido not want to be 
understood as advocating a multiplicity of complex 
machinery. It has no place in school shops like ours. 


(CO-OPERATION. 


Time and again we have discussed and favored 
co-operation between the academic and _ industrial 
departments as a desirable thing. I am aware that 
something is being done along these lines in certain 
cases, but there is still room for improvement. 

The advanced pupils can write essays on Jane 
Addams’s Settlement Work in Chicago, American 
Schools in Turkey, Our Missions in China, and kindred 
topics, but can those pupils write a fair description of, 
say, the domestic department of their own school? 
Girls never set foot in the boys’ shops and do not know, 
except in a general way, what is being done there. 
Many a time girls have expressed to me a wish to visit 
the sloyd room. I feel mean to have to refuse the sweet 
little dears such a natural request. 

In my humble opinion the teachers should take their 
classes to the various departments occasionally, to get 
into closer touch with all the members of the great 
family. On these visits the pupils should be provided 
with note-books and pencils and should take notes of 
whatever could be used in the schoolroom. It ought 
to be interesting to visit the kitchen while the prepara- 
tion of a meal for three hundred people is in progress. 
Practical examples in arithmetic could be had there by 
figuring on the quantities and prices of food stuff con- 
sumed in a meal. This might lead to the purchasing 
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of them, and so on as far as the teacher wished to pursue 
the subject. 

They should visit the bakery to see how the bread 
that they eat three times a day is made; they should visit 
the cooking school where dainty and delicious dishes 
are prepared at the cost of burned fingers and other 
tribulations; they should visit the art room to be painted 
and caricatured; they should visit the printing office to 
see how the dearly beloved (?) text-books are made; 
they should visit the cabinet-shop where the ‘‘wheels 
of industry” turn round all day long, and where object 
lessons in a good many things could be secured; they 
should visit the smithy where the bellows blow hot air; 
they should visit the paint shop to be decorated; they 
should visit the shoe-shop where their shoes are made 
and mended; they should visit the sloyd room where 
shavings and saw-dust are produced in quantities; they 
should visit the dressmaking rooms, the dearest place on 
earth for the feminine heart, to be measured and fitted; 
they should visit the ironing room to see the clothes 
pressed ; they should visit the engine-rooms to see what 
makes the wheels turn round to generate electricity for 
light and power; they should visit the farm and the 
garden where God, man, and nature work together, 
producing results to gladden the heart of man. 


PETER N. PETERSON, 
Instructor in Sloyd in the Minnesota School, 
Faribault, Minnesota. 


THE EXHIBIT OF SCHOOL WORK AT THE 
CONVENTION. 


Wuat impressed me most forcibly at the Delavan 
Convention was the prominence of the arts, manual- 
training, and domestic-science exhibits as compared 
with any exhibits or any discussions relating to the liter- 
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ary work of the schools. Surely no one can assume that 
the education of the eye and of the hand, important as 
these are, can take precedence in importance over the 
schoolroom work intended to initiate the pupils into the 
mysteries of the English language and to help them over- 
come the stupendous difficulties connected with the 
effort to attain a smooth as well as a practical use of it. 

Some weeks later, seated in the office of the superin- 
tendent of a very fine school, and by his courtesy per- 
mitted to spend a couple of hours looking over recent 
examination papers, I enjoyed more real pleasure and 
profit than from any two hours spent at the Convention 
—yea, more than in that of a good many hours combined. 

Indeed one of the things I had hoped to see at Dela- 
van was a display from several of the best schools of 
their schoolroom work and of the steps taken to obtain 
the results shown. ‘There was some display of exhibits 
in this direction but nothing commensurate with the 
importance of the matter. Only by exhibiting the 
work of several of the best schools can there be an 
informing comparison as to methods and results. 

And it is of more educative value to know how a 
teacher does a thing than to know the results; that is, 
there is little profit in knowing of good results if we 
can not know how they were obtained. Lately I seized 
upon the journal of a reputedly excellent teacher with 
the expectation of much profit from its perusal. But 
I found only a brief outline of the ground she had cov- 
ered; not a single thing to suggest to me a better way of 
dealing with my own knotty schoolroom problems. 
The fact is, our good teachers are such prodigious 
workers that they may be excused if there is not much 
volume or analysis of method found in their journals; 
but the question under consideration is what is neces- 
sary if others are to be instructed. 
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Later I found in the journal or note-book of one of 
the teachers in my own school one of the schoolroom 
devices I had jotted down in my two hours’ perusal 
of those examination papers, which fact suggests the 
queries: ‘‘Why is there not more exchange of thought 
and experience on the part of teachers in the same school? 
Why are not our teachers’ meetings more practical?’ 
It is so easy to assume that what one person knows in a 
certain school all the rest know; whereas the frequent 
changes made in the teaching force necessitate the 
repeated bringing forth of the knowledge possessed by 
the skilful and experienced teachers for the benefit of 
the inexperienced, while new teachers from other 
schools should be given every opportunity to reveal to 
us what they know about good teaching that we do not. 
So we hope that at our next Convention the practical 
side of schoolroom work may be emphasized more, and 
that the school whose pupils are reported to be able to 
bring back a full vacation journal of all the happy 
days, or of the unhappy ones if they so happen to be, 
will let us know exactly how it reaches its fine results as 
to language. 

Any educator knows that to compel rigid adherence 
to strictly outlined courses of study is the death of 
initiative, originality, and happy enthusiasm on the 
part of the teacher, and prevents the discovery of new 
and better methods, the rise of new luminaries in the 
intellectual heavens of the ardent seeker of the truth 
as to teaching. Conversely, to prevent slip-shod teach- 
ing, indolence, and the hap-hazard use of method, there 
must be much dissemination of information as to how 
things are being done in the various schoolrooms, 
much pleasant passing on of ideas on the part of teachers, 
much conference in the teachers’ meeting or elsewhere to 
discuss real schoolroom problems, to make known one’s. 
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views and experiences, or do the more skilful work of 
drawing out those of others. There should be sim- 
plicity of heart and mind, good will, and such a sincere 
desire to be helped or to give help as to make impossible 
a criticising spirit about anything that may be said or 
the manner in which it is presented. Maybe some 
young and inexperienced teachers would not need to 
look to conventions so much for help if sources of infor- 
formation and inspiration at home were tapped more 
frequently for their benefit. But to return more defin- 
itely to the topic of exhibits at the Convention. In the 
nature of the case exhibits from the art and industrial 
departments are more spectacular, more attractive, and 
hence more drawing to the crowds. Any thorough 
exhibit of good work done in the literary department of 
our schools can be fully appreciated and delighted in 
only by the expert, only by those who by their own 
brain sweat have entered into some of the secrets 
involved in the results shown. Then there can be no 
real exhibit of the work done in the regular school 
department without an exhibit of the steps by which the 
results are obtained. In fact there is no exhibit so 
good as to see a teacher at her work or some exercises 
direct from the schoolroom. One trying to show a seek- 
ing soul how to rest on the promises of God for salvation 
was met by the request, ‘‘Please believe out loud for me. 
I do not know what it is to believe.”” So we want such 
an “out-loud” exhibit of schoolroom work at conven- 
tions, either in discussions or otherwise, as would give 
the uninitiated some idea of how to go about it to secure 
the same results. And since we go to the conventions, 
at what seems great expense to ourselves, for the pur- 
pose of being instructed, of course every right-minded 
teacher stands ready to give away the work of his or 
her brain for the good of the deaf at large. 
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That greatest of all benefactors of the deaf in this 
country, Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, who went 
abroad to learn the secrets of the work of instructing the 
deaf, found that they were secrets indeed. By no means 
would they be divulged without the payment of a 
money price that was not within his power to give. Not 
until he encountered the good Abbe Sicard, who labored 
for the deaf from the humanitarian and religious im- 
pulse, could he secure the needed instruction. This 
country, of all others, should have the spirit that gladly 


renders assistance to a fellow worker. 
L...C. 


“EPHPHATHA.”* 


I aM well aware that the Iowa School for the Deaf has: 
been represented on your programmes by some of the 
most able educators in the profession of teaching the 
deaf. You doubtless have been informed exhaustively 
concerning the deaf; you have been giving the history 
of their education from those early times when deafness 
was considered an insurmountable barrier, when it was 
even believed that the deaf could never inherit the King- 
dom of Heaven because they could not hear literally the 
word of God. The changes from those dark times for 
the deaf have been traced for you down to the romantic 
founding in 1817 at Hartford of the first school for the 
deaf in America by that young enthusiast, Thomas. 
Hopkins Gallaudet. You have been made familiar 
with his pilgrimage to England, where he was refused 
ungraciously all assistance in learning the peculiar 


*A paper read at the Quarterly Conference of the Chief Executive 
Officers of State Institutions with the Board of Control of State Institu- 
tions at the office of the Board, Capitol Building, Des Moines, Iowa, 
March 18, 1913. 
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methods necessary in teaching the deaf. You will 
recall his subsequent trip to France, where the Abbe 
Sicard welcomed him so cordially and subsequently lent 
him a bright young deaf assistant, Laurent Clerc, who 
returned with Gallaudet to America and helped launch 
the school which ultimately set the example to all the 
states, until now statistics show the amazing number of 
149 schools for the deaf in the United States, their total 
value amounting to $17,558,916* in buildings and 
grounds. In these schools there are being educated 
13,391 pupils, for whose benefit is expended yearly the 
sum of $1,958,827.* Your curiosity may have led you to 
examine census returns and so discover that the United 
States to-day holds 44,896 deaf, a ratio of one in every 
2,048 of the general population. 

The papers read by my predecessors appearing before 
you have no doubt told you of that magnificent col- 
lege for the deaf at Washington, D. C., the only one of 
its kind in the world, where the deaf may receive a 
higher eduation entitling them to the degrees granted 
by colleges for the hearing. It is our earnest hope that 
the day will come when, through the efforts of our 
Board of Control, no young deaf man or woman in Iowa 
may be debarred from the benefits of an education at 
this college through inability to meet the cost. Other 
states have taken steps to arrange for a few hundreds of 
dollars as an annual scholarship fund for such deaf and 
the day may not be far distant when the Iowa deaf also 
may find the way open where now it is sometimes 
closed. 

It is not my purpose to enter into a technical discus- 
sion of the methods of teaching the deaf. The peculiar 
merits of the purely oral method, of the manual method 


*These sums relate only to the 64 public residential schools, which 
have 11,098 pupils. 
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(comprising spelling and signs), of the auricular method, 
and of the combined system have been fully expounded 
to you and you are well aware of the deep antagonism, 
the quarrels and bitterness, often existing between expo- 
nents of the one method or the other. When I tell you 
that my own education is the hard-wrung product of 
the best in all of these methods, you will readily under- 
stand that I stand on the great middle ground, ready 
to take advantage of the good in all methods and to 
adapt that good to the needs of the deaf. 

The deaf are called sensitive. Their handicap—I 
will not call it an affliction, for they resent the word—is 
supposed to render them reticent and reserved. All 
people who are misunderstood are sensitive. Those 
who despair of ever making others understand become 
reticent and reserved. 

It is with the hope of making you understand that I 
break through this shell of reserve and—contrary to the 
precedent of the usual papers read before you— 
bring in the personal element. And it is because of this 
personal appeal that in the subject of this paper you are 
addressed with that word used by the Master when he 
healed the deaf suppliant brought before him. In 
Mark vii, 32-37, the story is told of how he placed his 
fingers upon the ears and tongue of this deaf man and 
said to him, ‘‘Ephphatha,” which being interpreted 
means ‘“‘Be opened;” and straightway he that was deaf 
both heard and spoke. So “Ephphatha” has become 
the motto of many schools for the deaf. ‘‘Ephphatha”’ 
is the name of the Sunday School in that College for the 
Deaf at Washington, D. C., because, of a truth, these 
deaf young men and women may testify to the mystic 
power of that word ‘“Ephphatha” by which miracles 
have been wrought for them, and they do indeed go 
forth into the world with ears and lips literally opened, 
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equipped to take their place on a par with other men 
and women, filling every sort of position they undertake 
with honor. No profession is now closed to the deaf, 
no trade but welcomes them, no office but has found 
them adaptable. It is said that each minister of the 
Turkish Cabinet has a deaf-mute secretary, chosen to 
fill the position to keep important secrets from being 
told to the world outside. You may well picture the 
cabinet discussions, each minister at the end spelling in 
the manual alphabet to his deaf secretary only the brief 
note he wishes on record. 

Recently deaf housemaids have scored a notable 
triumph, their willingness, their dexterity gained by 
long years of training at the schools for the deaf, and 
their ability to receive silent instruction, .causing 
increasing requests to state superintendents for deaf 
maids. 

This recent opening to the deaf of all avenues of 
employment has not been easy to bring about, not 
because the deaf themselves were not long ago fitted to 
fill such positions, but because the men of the whole 
business and professional world needed to have Christ’s 
word ‘‘Ephphatha” spoken to them. 

One of the deaf has presented with musical eloquence 
this plea for understanding, this inner optimism of the 
deaf. 


I Wish That I Could Teil. 


In the sound of song and music 
There’s a charm for those who hear, 
And they look upon me sadly 
When they see me standing near. 
And they think that I am lonely 
As they reckon what I miss, 
And they seem to be so sorry 
That I lose this cherished bliss. 
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But I wish that I could tell them, 
As I smile and turn away, 
Of the voices ever singing 
Through the night and through the day,— 
Voices full of sweet reminders > 
Of the days of long ago, 
And I hear again the echo » 
Of those songs I used to know. 


And I wish that I could tell them 
Of the music that I hear, 

With its vibrant tones resounding 
On my inner conscious ear,— 

How it thrills and, creeping o’er me, 
Steals away the bitter sense 

Of the wrong that Nature did me— 
This her gift in recompense. 


And I wish that I could tell them 
Of the music that I see 
In the buds of spring unfolding, 
And the moving melody 
In the motion all about us, » 
In the birds and in the flowers, 
In the happy eyes of children 
As they look their love in ours. 


And I wish that I could tell them 
Of the most delightful things 
That I hear and see in silence 
When my inner fancy sings. 
And I wish that I could tell them 
Of the music in the hand 
When in song it moves in rhythm,— 
But they would not understand. 
Schuyler Long. 


.What the deaf want is that you should forget their 
deafness, never regard it as a bar to their sharing in the 
world’s work, and grant them happiness by ceasing to pity 
them or to class them as “‘unfortunates”’ or “defectives.”’ 

That this is difficult, I grant. Only last month Helen 
Keller, who,'being both blind and deaf, assuredly is a 
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competent judge, stated that deafness was a greater 
handicap than blindness; and that—given her choice— 
she would choose blindness as the lesser evil. This 
always has been my own theory—a startling one, pos- 
sibly ; for it is contrary to the almost universally accepted 
idea of the relative misfortune of blindness and deafness. 

What Helen Keller wished to convey is that deafness 
is the greater bar to getting into touch with the great 
world about one, and it is this rapport with the world 
that makes life worth living. 

In this she is correct; there are none so sensitively in 
sympathy with their surroundings as the blind; none so 
psychically in communion with the feeling expressed by 
others in every slight phase of voice, tone, step, touch. 
And just as assuredly there are none so out of the world 
as the deaf. The whole world sympathizes with Spain 
because its little heir to the throne is deaf. 

The deaf too often live in a world of their own; they 
are too apt to become self-centered, because this wall 
of silence shuts them out from the deeper understanding 
of others which comes from hearing the voice of the 
world. Yet in this self-centered world of silence they 
are amazingly happy, content to meditate, to reflect, as 
spectators of the great world drama. 

One of them—a talented deaf poet—has voiced this 
philosophic attitude of the deaf toward the outside 
world: 

Who Are The Deaf and Dumb? 


Who are the deaf ones of the earth? Why, those who close their ears 
To the heart-cry of affection, to the soul-sob wrung from tears, 

‘To the anguish of the fallen, to the captive’s silent groan; 

Whose ears are closed to pity, for their hearts are turned to stone. 


Who are the dumb ones of the earth? Why, those whose mouths are still 
When the fiat of the tyrant works out its wicked will: 

When the oaths of the blasphemer their brutal burden bear, 

Or the foul jests of the fool shall poison all the air. 
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They are not deaf where God hath closed that avenue of sense, 

For they hear heaven’s gates thrown open and the sounds that issue 
thence; 

They hear the angels’ hymns and the Saviour’s pardoning voice, 

And their listening hearts are wakened as their rescued souls rejoice. 


They are not dumb where God hath closed the outer gate of prayer; 
The clasped hands have a mute appeal no uttered words could wear; 
In tender thought and gentle act their gratitude we read, 
For faith is our best worship and work our noblest creed. 

—Frank Curzon. 


When I was three and one-half years old scarlet fever 
left me almost totally deaf. My father was a physician. 
He was urged to send me to a school for the deaf, but 
his medical training told him that what was needed was 
association with hearing children, if I were to retain my 
speech, for at that time the oral method was unknown 
in Iowa. So I went to school with hearing children. 
Unless you have been deaf, you will not understand the 
misery in this statement. A little lonely deaf child, I 
went to a public school, hearing practically nothing of 
the teacher’s instructions or the pupils’ recitations. Of 
the torture of that deaf childhood, I will not speak. 
You all know how cruel children may be, and a deaf 
child among hearing children often suffers untold tor- 
ments. 

When I was ten years-old, my cousin, Dr. Joseph C. 
Gordon, came to visit us. Dr. Gordon was then a pro- 
fessor in the College for the Deaf at Washington, D. C., 
afterward becoming one of the most eminent advocates 
of the oral method, and when he died he was super- 
intendent of one of the largest schools for the deaf in the 
world, that at Jacksonville, Illinois. Dr. Gordon asked 
me, a little ten-year-old deaf child, what I intended to 
become when I grew up. I well remember the flood of 
despair and bitterness that swept over me when my 
face flamed with the cruel, shamed realization that the 
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world held no place for a deaf girl. Dr. Gordon under- 
stood. He put his hand on my shoulder and said, 
“Why, you can teach the deaf!’ 

He had spoken my “Ephphatha.”” From that time 
on I read and studied with that one end in view—to be a 
teacher of the deaf. In the seventh grade I received an 
ear-trumpet which was a literal ‘“Ephphatha.” From 
that time on and all through my high-school course I 
used this trumpet and with its aid carried off the honors 
of every class, always longing to prove that the deaf 
were the equals of the hearing. 

Finally I was sent to the College at Washington, D. C., 
to complete my education, to get my degree, and to fit 
myself to teach the deaf, for there is a normal class there 
to train teachers of the deaf. 

Eight hundred miles from home, I went that first 
Sunday to chapel services for the deaf. Services were 
opened with the Lord’s Prayer given by that master 
of the sign language, Dr. E. M. Galiaudet, son of the 
famous founder of the first school for the deaf in Amer- 
ica. Heretofore I had always relied upon my trumpet 
in church. That day my trumpet was useless. The 
words of that beautiful prayer were rendered in the 
beautiful sign language, then practically unknown to 
me, I was the only one of that large gathering unable 
to understand the familiar prayer and my eyes filled 
with tears as the magnitude of the task of completing 
my education and also mastering an entirely new lan- 
guage overwheimed me. 

I have said that the motto of that Sunday School for 
the deaf is ‘“Ephphatha.”” As I stood there weeping in 
unutterable loneliness, the grace and the beauty of the 
sign-language began to fascinate and to hold me. I 
raised my eyes to the motto above the platform, ‘“‘“Eph- 
phatha;”’ the word seemed to speak to me directly as it 
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must have appealed to that deaf man when it came 
from Christ’s lips in the long ago. ‘‘Ephphatha,” “Be 
opened;” ‘“Ephphatha” spoke this new language, and 
ever since I have cherished the word and sought to 
master the language of signs. It was six months before 
I had mastered the six hundred signs in common use 
sufficiently to deliver my first address in them. 

Later on I came to realize the power, the beauty, and 
the majesty of that sign language as it is used in prayer, 
in lecture, in Shakespeare readings, in story, and in 
song. 

When all else fails to hold the interest of the deaf, 
when all other avenues fail to reach their hearts, the 
sign language speaks their ““Ephphatha.”’ 

It is because I have learned to love that language and 
to realize its power on the platform that I want you, too, 
to see the Lord’s Prayer as I saw it that day in signs. 

(The Lord’s Prayer was here rendered in signs.) 

So famous a man as Ernest Thompson-Seton has 
become an advocate of the sign language and is shortly 
to issue a book which will teach it to his ““Boy Scouts.” 
In his recent lectures Mr. Thompson-Seton has been using 
the sign language and he prophesies that eventually it 
will spread, as has the ““Boy Scout’? movement, to the 
whole world and will be adopted as a universal language 
—a sort of Volapuk. 

That this is already partially true, I know, for it has 
been my unique experience to talk freely with a deaf 
man from France, he knowing no English and I at that 
time knowing no French; yet we readily understood 
each other. I have frequently talked with Indians in 
the sign language, their language greatly resembling 
that of the deaf. I have also been called into court in 
the city of Cleveland to interpret the signs of a deaf 
foreign woman whom no court interpreter could under- 
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stand, for she knew no language except the sign lan- 
guage. For years she had been causing the judge and 
the probation officials all sorts of difficulties, until 
finally they sent for me. Her crude signs were, in 
truth, a revelation of what a universal language the sign 
language is. I remember the sedate judge could not 
suppress his laughter at her answer to his question as to 
whether she would allow her husband to leave the work- 
house and return to her. In graphic signs, which the 
judge asked to have repeated that he himself might also 
interpret them, she replied, ‘If my man drinks one or 
two glasses of beer a day, I take him home; if whiskey, 
away with him.” 

It was from this first appearance of mine in court as an 
interpreter of the sign language that there arose in 
Cleveland a crusade which has since spread throughout 
the whole country. Iowa alone is a little backward in 
joining in this movement. I refer to the campaign 
against the deaf impostor. 

The deaf have a slogan which is ringing in every state; 
it is, ““The deaf never beg.” It is strange, but true. 
Deaf, genuinely deaf, beggars are practically unknown. 
There are, however, a host of impostors who gain a live- 
lihood by pleading deafness as a means of touching the 
sympathies of a generous public. 

The real deaf know and bitterly resent this. They 
know that for years the public of every city have been 
led to believe that the deaf frequently resort to begging, 
when the truth is that the vast majority of the deaf are 
self-supporting and that in the whole United States 
there are not half a dozen deaf beggars. 

So the crusade started. 

To an expert, nothing is so easily detected as assumed 
deafness; inability to use the sign language or manual 
alphabet is, of course, an easy test. Yet there was a 
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young man whom I deelared at first sight to be a shrewd. 
impostor, but who hoodwinked the whole medical staff 
of the Cleveland City Hospital for six weeks. They 
only discovered their mistake when they threatened an 
operation on him and in his fright he betrayed that his 
deafness was assumed. 

Several times in court cases the judge has asked my 
opinion of the real or assumed deafness of men caught 
begging who stubbornly insisted in writing that they 
were deaf and dumb. The truth is that no one in the 
whole world is totally dumb; everything, every person, 
has at least a voice. One impostor on being asked how 
he received his education, for he wrote well, insisted he 
had only been deaf two years and when confronted with 
the oddness of his forgetting how to talk in that short. 
time, broke down and confessed out loud that he was 
merely taking an easy way to make a living and could 
hear perfectly. 

Another lad came to my kitchen door begging, on the 
plea of deafness. Quietly, and when he was not looking 
at my lips, I spoke aloud asking him to step inside. 
Involuntarily he accepted the invitation, forgetting that 
in so doing he was betraying that he could hear. I locked 
the door, phoned to the police and Associated Charity 
officials, and we soon had him safe in the workhouse. 

In another case the young impostor had evidently 
been well coached, for he played his part well; but I 
pointed out to the judge that his card read “‘Deaf and 
Mute’’—an expression never used by the deaf, who 
always say ‘“‘Deaf and Dumb,” or “‘Deaf-Mute.”’ This 
young man was offered the remission of a $50 fine if he 
would speak one sound to the court or confess he was an 
impostor. He refused even to utter a sound. He was 
sent into another room with the probation officer and 
myself and, when he stated in writing that his parents 
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lived in England, I said aloud, ‘“‘Well, we will have you 
deported, then, for we are not going to have you dis- 
gracing the Cleveland deaf by begging.”” He looked up 
at me, and broke down at once and confessed. 

Case after case of this sort came up to be given severe 
* penalties, until Cleveland was shunned by deaf impostors 
and the public became educated to the fact that “The 
deaf do not beg.’”’ As soon as a deaf beggar appeared, 
no matter in what section of the city, I was deluged by 
*phone calls and the police were soon on the trail and 
the impostor given a severe sentence. Soon the police 
of many cities had standing instructions to arrest as 
impostors any beggars who claimed to be deaf. 

The National Association of the Deaf, two years ago, 
established a bureau for the suppression of these deaf 
impostors. At the head of the bureau is Mr. Jay Cooke 
Howard, an energetic and brilliant young deaf man of 
Duluth. At the suggestion of the secretary of the 
Cleveland Associated Charities, who had so ably assisted 
me in running them down in that city, Mr. Howard 
appointed state chairmen whose duty it was to push on 
the work. Mr. Howard has tabulated the cases that 
come up, and tracers follow these pests from city to city, 
until it is hoped that in time the public will be educated 
up to the slogan, “The deaf do not beg.”’ 

It is also true that the genuinely deaf person is rarely 
arrested for crime. And it is well known that there are 
very, very few of the deaf who are sent to the peniten- 
tiary. This is partly due to the fact that very few 
courts know where or how to find an interpreter when a 
deaf person appears, so he is given the benefit of the 
doubt and his case thrown out of court. For this reason 
(the scarcity of interpreters) justice often miscarries 
when the deaf are the victims of wrong. 
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I have in mind the pitiful case of one deaf paralytic 
whose sole care-taker, his deaf wife, was killed by an 
automobile. He had a clear case for big damages, but, 
owing to my interest in his case, I was not allowed to 
interpret for him. The interpreter we secured on such 
short notice had not used the sign language for a num- 
ber of years and had rarely conversed with the Ohio 
deaf; so he was unable to make the old man understand 
and the case was taken from the jury by the judge. We 
finally placed the helpless old man in the Home for Aged 
Deaf. 

In another case a young deaf man had been held up 
and robbed. Morally, this boy was not all he should 
have been, for he had gone to a very doubtful district with 
a chance saloon acquaintance. 

When the case came up in police court the lawyer 
appearing for the hold-up man tried to prove that the 
young deaf man had been too much intoxicated to recog- 
nize either the locality or his assailant. Now it is a 
well known fact that many of the deaf stagger after 
dark and are often accused of drunkenness. The deaf 
themselves all know this, and it is a source of much 
embarrassment to them. In fact I have walked with 
deaf men after dark when it was a positive mortifica- 
tion, because of their loss of the sense of direction due to- 
the thickening of the fluid of the inner ear in which float 
the tiny filaments which regulate one’s sense of balance. 

When the lawyer accused this deaf boy of being too 
drunk to remember anything because he had been seen 
staggering, the police judge could not restrain his laugh- 
ter when I interpreted his answer, which he gave in signs, 
“T! Drunk! Never, on three glasses of beer. I stag- 
gered a little; all the deafdoatnight. But Ihave drunk 
thirty and forty glasses of beer in one day, and not been. 
drunk.” 
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On this honest confession alone, the pickpocket was 
remanded to the grand jury which was to meet in the fall. 
But before the summer was over the deaf man who 
drank so recklessly was taken with heart failure while in 
swimming and was drowned. The case, of course, was 
dropped. 

In telling this incident the point I wanted to bring out 
was the childlike honesty of the deaf. As a rule, the 
deaf are singularly like children in their frank truthful- 
ness. They are also like children in many other ways. 
They are easily led; easily influenced for good or evil, 
especially by those who are masters of the sign language. 
They are easily amused and entertained, and almost their 
sole joy comes through the sign language. I have often 
seen immense gatherings of the deaf spellbound by the 
eloquence of one who thoroughly understands this mar- 
velous language. 

My own ears were operated upon just about the time 
I was leaving the College for the Deaf at Washington 
and, once more, I heard the word “Ephphatha’’—‘‘Be 
opened,”’ which restored me to the world of sound from 
which I had so long and in so large a measure been shut 
away. The world of tone, of rhythm, of music, was 
opened to me. 

Yet still does the rhythm, the music, of that sign lan- 
guage reach and sway me as does real music. That is 
why I want you, too, to see a little of it that you may 
know how powerful and uplifting a vehicle it is in the 
religious and moral education of our deaf as it is used 
in prayer, in children’s stories, in advice, in Bible stories, 
and in song. 

The sign language really has these five distinct divi- 
sions of delivery, just as the voice has different intona- 
tions, varying pitches, changing intensity, for prayer, 
for story, for advice, for song. 
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To illustrate I will render in the sign language the 
prayer, ‘‘Now I Lay me Down to Sleep;” as stories, 
some familiar ‘“Mother Goose Rhymes;”’ as advice, 
James Whitcomb Riley’s “There, Little Girl, Don’t 
Cry; as a Bible story, Mark vii, 32-37, ““Ephphatha;”’ 
and as a hymn, “‘Nearer My God to Thee.” 


LAURA McDILL BATES, 
Instructor in the Cleveland Day-School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE BENEFITS OF MILITARY TRAINING TO 
THE DEAF. 


THE subject upon which I write is one with which I 
have had experience for something like twelve years. 
Each succeeding year I have seen the work increase in 
efficiency, which assures me that it is a matter deserving 
profound deliberation on the part of those who are 
capable of conveying so worthy an accomplishment and 
of those who will be benefited by it. 

Were I not familiar with this subject, or had I the 
least doubt of its efficiency, I would hesitate to write 
this article. Its benefits are too many to mention, but 
I may be able to speak briefly of those that are para- 
mount. 

The first requisite is, of course, the instructor. To 
regulate all the elements necessary to the success of mili- 
tary training an energetic and persistent individual must 
be put at the helm. As Captain Edmund L. Butts, 
U.S. A., the originator of the Butts Manual of Physical 
Drill, says: ‘‘Men are more instructed by example than 
by verbal instruction.” An instructor may have an 
abundance of brain power, but this is of very little 
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importance if all he thinks and knows cannot be con- 
verted into examples. What Captain Butts says is 
true not only of adults, but of children; more so of child- 
ren, for they are possessed of keen insight. They are 
quick to grasp an opening whereby they may batter 
down the authority of their superiors by telling them 
they do the same thing they tell others not todo. With 
this method of teaching by example firmly established, 
success is assured. 

Now for the most vital part of this article, why mili- 
tary training is important and its results. 

It is a well-known fact that the disease which causes a 
person to become deaf often leaves other defects besides; 
that is, a physical deformity or weakness of some sort. 
A person who loses his hearing after he is able to walk 
loses his equilibrium. This loss causes a shuffling of 
feet, a stooping of shoulders, and an unpleasant gait 
that causes many an eyeache and many an earache. 
This unpleasantness may be wholly eradicated by the 
adoption of military training. 

The results of this military training speak far better 
than words ever could. Look at the cadets at West 
Point and the midshipmen at Annapolis. There is a 
class of deaf cadets who stand alone in military tactics 
and these are the cadets of the New York Institution at 
Fanwood. 

A famous writer, John Fiske I think it was, once said, 
“Perfection of character can be achieved only through 
struggle, through discipline; it is for him that over- 
comes that the crown of life is reserved.”” Now, how 
can the best discipline be secured otherwise than from 
military training? Young people who have not had the 
right kind of discipline in after years often live licen- 
tiously and because of the lack of this may take the 
downward path. 
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Many people fail to comprehend the full benefits 
derived from military training; that is, they think it a 
sort of physical training only. Such is not the case. 
It develops the mental powers as well, and concentrates 
one’s whole attention on the captain or officer who may 
be in command. It develops an alertness of the mind; 
the cadets have to be on the jump or they will be caught 
napping. If they are so caught they are to expect 
punishment from their superiors and ridicule from their 
equals. Children are, as a rule, of a competitive spirit 
and are desirous of standing first in whatever they under- 
take. They like a reward for their labors, a prize or a 
promotion. The greatest pride of a child’s heart is an 
office of responsibility. Military training provides all 
this. Responsibility develops character. Those who 
are subject to ill temper are bound to lose this pernicious 
fault sooner or later, because under military discipline 
they have no field whereby they may find scope for 
their ‘‘explosions.”’ 

Those who have been coarse and undeveloped in 
politeness become suave and urbane. This results in a 
gracious and willing spirit to help. Under military 
instruction children submit to an order voluntarily and 
in most cases graciously, because they are given to feel 
that a trust has been placedinthem. Habitual sloven- 
liness is done away with and a spirit of vigor and energy 
is substituted. The faces of all radiate with a desire to 
learn more, to know more, and to do more. 

I have no prejudice against athletics; I am an ardent 
advocate of all kinds of sport. Nothing is more pleas- 
ing to the eye and to the sense of beauty than to see her- 
culean individuals battling for supremacy on the field of 
sport. Brute strength is of little avail, however, if it is 
not accompanied by mental activity. The one is as 
necessary as the other. No one could ask for anything 
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better than an equal amount of each. Athletics has its 
merits and its demerits. For instance, in a school or 
college of a hundred or more boys it takes about twenty- 
five to make up a team of any kind. That these twenty 
five are benefited by it goes without saying, but what 
of the greater number? They are mere lookers-on, 
with little or no chance of getting in the “public eye.”’ 
They may take part in gymnastics, but this does not put 
them on an equal footing with others. They are 
divided into classes. These individuals are rather miser- 
able. Their inferiority is thrown upon them in double 
force. Their life is unvaried and tiresome. By mili- 
tary training the monotony of existence is diminished 
for those left out of athletics as well as for the athletes 
themselves. The system of instruction is so diversified 
that it is impossible for it to lose its fascination. Unlike 
athletics, military training gives one and all exercise of 
some sort. In fact, those who take part in military 
training do not need the frequent practice and vigorous 
training that those who do not must have. 

It should be emphatically noted that military training 
gives facility in the selection of material for all athletic 
teams. Suppose a school has no means of giving phy- 
sical exercise to the body of pupils as a whole. The 
results are easily foretold; sickness and delicate consti- 
tutions. But suppose this self-same school wants to be 
represented in all kinds of athletics; well and good for the 
few who are fortunate enough to get on one of the teams. 
Do they benefit by it? Yes! Emphatically, yes! 
They have the training to establish a normal constitu- 
tion, which, of course, takes time; then comes the teach- 
ing, rather the coaching. Now, had these same indi- 
viduals had military training there would have been 
little or no difficulty for the athletic director, as their 
bodies would always be physically fit, leaving but one 
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difficulty to overcome, namely the art of playing. A 
school or a college without military training gives its 
athletic director a double duty. It is not meant that 
gymnastic exercise is to be wholly done away with; 
rather it should be encouraged as it makes life more 
varied and interesting. ‘Variety is the spice of life.” 
If this quotation were dealt with in its true meaning, 
there could never be reason for complaint. 

It has often been said, ‘‘What is the use of military 
drill to the deaf child, when on graduation he can not 
join the regular army?’ This shows narrowness of 
mind. What of the benefits derived from it during its 
course? Is it not also an illustration of the fact that the 
deaf can do just as much as the hearing except in matters 
that depend upon the use of the ears? 

Military training offers a broad field in the social life 
of the deaf. They are invited to military exhibitions 
where they are given the chance of associating with hear- 
ing people. They have the opportunity to show their 
more fortunate brothers what they can do despite their 
defect. In such association it is not the few that reap 
the benefit, as in the case of a ball team, but every one 
has the privilege of partaking of his rightful share of the 
enjoyment. 

One of the most pleasing results of military training 
is an intelligent understanding on the part of the pupils 
of the beauty of service. In no system of management 
is this beauty of service so vividly portrayed as in mili- 
tary academies and schools. 

For those who doubt the benefit of military training, 
the writer calls attention not only to. the Fanwood School 
but to the School at Morganton, North Carolina. 

At no place has a spirit of greater willingness in every 
line of educational and physical training been shown than 
at the North Carolina School. The success of the 
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establishment of the military drill in this school is due to 
the untiring energies of its generous Superintendent, 
Mr. E. McK. Goodwin. The first step was the dis- 
tribution of khaki uniforms to all the boys, then hats, 
and lastly Springfield cadet guns. Credit is due the 
boys for their spirit of willingness. It has never waned 
day in and day out. The drill brings a new fascination 
for them as time goes by. Out of the present number of 
boys only about ten or fifteen had ever seen a military 
uniform before the drill began and a still less number 
had seen a military parade. Yet by their interest and 
undivided attention they have done credit to themselves 
and the deaf at large. Many have said that they drill 
as well as the best of military companies and surpass 
some. If this is an exaggeration, it is not the fault of 
the writer; he is merely repeating what has been said. 

In closing this article, the writer urges the adoption 
of the military drill in all state schools for the deaf. If 
the results are not satisfacrtory, the experiment is easily 
abandoned; but that is not likely to happen, for once it 
is established it is there to stay. 

VERNON S&S. BIRCK, 
Military Instructor in the North Carolina School, 
Morganton, N. C. 


DEAFNESS AND QUACKERY. 


THERE appeared in a leading New York newspaper 
an article one day which gave a detailed account of the 
invention of a fireman who, in his spare hours, had 
perfected an electric apparatus that was said to be a 
sure cure for deafness. I was prevailed upon to call on 
the inventor and, although I had little faith in this new 
device, did so in order not to disappoint my friends 
whose first reading of the news led them to believe that 
they had been made the instruments of Providence to aid 
me in recovering my hearing. 
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So up one rickety staircase after another I trailed 
until I finally reached the top-landing of the house 
where the good fireman lived, and where he stood await- 
ing me expectant and seemingly with implicit faith in 
his great achievement. I was formally conducted into 
the parlor and introduced to the invention which, by the 
way, looked to me like a cross between an instrument 
of torture of medieval Nuremberg design and a modern 
vibratory-massage electric device. Asked whether I 
desired a sample treatment, I replied in the affirmative; 
whereupon the fireman charged the apparatus and per- 
formed some mystic rites with its metal ends, drawing 
them first cautiously over my temples, and then closer 
and closer to my ears till he touched the mastoid bone, 
where he finished with a flourish that sent an electric 
shock of, what seemed to me, unwarranted power 
through my head. When I had somewhat recovered 
from this unexpected ending, the fireman handed me 
a letter of introduction to a doctor, authorized by him to 
continue his treatment. The fireman was confident 
that it would cure my deafness. 

More from curiosity than anything else, I had the 
doctor’s professional standing investigated and was 
none too much surprised to learn that he was not a 
member of any recognized medical society, and that 
the “invention”? was a ruse perfected to provide him 
with patients. This was my first and last personal 
experience with quacks. 

I heard of these fakirs again through the letter of a 
deaf friend who wrote to inquire into the worth of a 
much advertised nostrum. I cautioned her against its 
use, whereupon she replied as follows: 

“Why do you say ‘Don’t try E——1?’ Are you 
acquainted with the drug? After reading the enclosed 
story of Mrs. M., can you think any woman who has so 
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suffered—and she knows all about deafness, does she 
not?——would deliberately lie to the public and proclaim 
a remedy under false pretenses? I asked Mrs. B., who 
is circulating ‘‘ A Woman’s Story,” what was her motive? 
what did she get for it? if it was to serve humanity 
alone? and you see what she writes. I cannot think 
that either of these women have not been helped as 
they say, and if they, why not I? 

“You will say that I have tried several advertised 
remedies in the past and spent many dollars upon them 
all to no good, and that is true enough. Nevertheless 
I want to make another trial; perhaps this E——\1 will 
help me, for my hearing is steadily going from me and 
the head-noises are almost unbearable.” 

The foregoing letter illustrates plainly the state of mi: d 
of the hard-of-hearing person whose growing deafness 
cannot be checked by reputable physicians. Dreading 
the day when he shall hear no more, he grasps at some 
straw held out to him by unscrupulous quacks, and is 
inclined to believe their fraudulent promises of an abso- 
lute and permanent cure of his deafness and head-noises. 
Again and again hope rises to the surface and drowns 
the voice of common sense. 

In knowledge of these traits of the deaf and with the 
view of profiting by the suffering of these afflicted, there 
have arisen now and then divers business concerns 
which, by advertising in newspapers and magazines, 
sending out circular letters and testimonials, have 
reaped harvests among their only too ready victims. 

Here is a fair sample of an advertisement: 


Wuy Remain Dear, 


People try one doctor, hospital, or remedy after another, yet are never 
cured of their deafness. Most ear specialists resort to powerful drugs, 
alcoholic tonics, use of surgical instruments and catheters. Dr. C. says: 
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“Let me treat a dozen or a thousand persons in their own homes; they 
need never come near my office and need never swallow a teaspoonful 
of medicine nor submit to any surgical opération, yet I am confident 
that double as many of these deaf persons will regain their hearing by 
my method as if they were treated in specialists’ offices or in hospitals.”’ 


The letters sent to prospective patients from time to 
time, most of which contain symptom blanks to be 
filled out by the much impressed victim, are very opti- . 
mistic and urgent in tone and show a great insight into 
human nature. The “‘altruistic’’ motive is particularly 
manifest in the letter quoted below: 


I Want You To Allow Me 
Dear Friend, 

To send you a Proof Treatment Free—Absolutely Free. 

I specialize in diseases of the Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat. I believe 
I can do what others have not done. I have done it over and over 
again, but I am still willing to prove it to YOU. I have perhaps the 
most positive method yet devised for the permanent eradication of such 
afflictions as failing Fye-sight, Eye-Diseases, Impaired Hearing, Diseases 
of the Ear, Head-Noises, Catarrh of the Head, Nose, and Throat, and 
their constitutional complications. 

I believe no matter how bad your case may seem to be, or how long 
you have suffered, even if others pronounced your case incurable—my 
treatment may surprise you. You may feel discouraged on account of 
past failures; your home doctor may have exhausted himself; it seems 
nothing but expense and no results. But I ask you to set aside your 
prejudice and try once more—try at my expense, not yours. This is 
all I ask, ete. 


The following letter, which is from another firm, 
contains a gentle reminder to send that money, not yet 
received by the company, by return mail: 


Dear Friend: 
You nearly did it! 

You made up your mind you would—remember? And you’d just 
got to the point of sending the $5 for the M Phones when you 
were called upon to do something else. 

That took your mind of your DEAFNESS. 

Quick, now—before you forget—before you are interrupted again— 
pin a $5 bill or check to this letter with your name and address, and put 
it in the mail. Then you will promptly receive the M—— Phones, 
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and be started on the road to geod hearing with its added pleasures, 
comfort, business and social success. 

Wouldn’t you spend $5 to regain your hearing—when good hearing 
will gain you more business and social pleasure? 

Send along the $5; you will get your money’s worth many times 
over, ete. 


One firm advertises invisible ear-drums, ‘“‘by the aid 
of which every sound can be distinctly heard,” and 
“no matter how long-standing your case is—I can 
restore your hearing with these ear-drums.”’ Another 
firm advocates the use of its ear-phones, which, as is 
claimed, enable the deaf to hear plainly low sounds and 
whispers. ‘‘They are a miniature and invisible device 
to aid the ear as glasses aid the eye.” 

I have personally known several deaf persons who 
had bought both the ear-drums and the ear-phones; in 
ach case these appliances had not only proved entirely 
worthless, but also harmful, as they prevented the air 
from circulating in the aural passage, and also because 
the adjustment was to be made with a pair of pincers 
which, in the hands of the unskilled, might have resulted 
in serious injuries to the ear-drum. So much for the 
“invisible” kinds of the combination ear-trumpet and 
deafness cure. 

Deafness Specialist 8. has discovered the drug cure, 
that is said to be the means of curing all diseases of 
the ear, no matter what their cause. He sends a free 
trial treatment consisting of three nostrums, for his 
therapeutic measures are very thorough. The first of 
these nostrums is a salve to be rubbed around the 
external parts of the ear twice daily; the second is a 
reddish fluid to be inhaled once a day; and the third 
are tablets of unknown composition to be taken three 
times a day before meals. When viewing this elabo- 
rately made-up collection of nostrums, one is involun- 
tarily reminded of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s words: ‘‘If 
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all the ‘materia medica’ could be sunk to the bottom 
of the sea, it would be so much the better for mankind 
and so much the worse for the fishes.” 

Another form of “curing” deafness consists of the 
vapor treatment. The advertisement gives the following 
clues as to its supposed merits. ‘‘The vapor generated 
in the A——a passes through the Eustachian tube into 
the middle ear, removing the catarrhal obstructions, 
and loosens up the bones (hammer, anvil, and stirrup) 
in the inner ear, making them respond to the vibrations 
of sound.” A similar vapor treatment is used by a 
New York doctor, who treats every case of deafness in 
this manner and has for each patient the same state- 
ment, couched in the most hopeful terms: ‘“‘I cannot 
promise to cure your deafness, but my vapor treatment 
has benefited so many of my patients—it may benefit 
you too. Give it a trial. Come three times a week— 
my charge is three dollars per treatment.’”’” Comment 
really seems to be needless; any one, I think, will be 
able to draw his own conclusions as to the value of this 
kind of a “‘cure.”’ 

The drugless method of ‘‘Dr.’’ C., who, some time 
ago, was indicted by the federal authorities, claimed to 
cure deafness and head-noises of every description, even 
in cases where the trouble was congenital, ‘‘ banishing 
deafness so effectually, that a clock could be heard 
across a large room, when such a thing had been utterly 
impossible before.” His was the vibration treatment, 
‘“‘which is the only true method of conquering deafness 
completely by removing the causes of it.””. Fortunately 
for the good of mankind, the ‘‘doctor’s” usefulness was 
ended for him in time, and it is to be hoped that he 
will turn his practical genius to better pursuits in future. 

The list of quacks and nostrums I have here given 
does not by any means exhaust the possibilities of 
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“deafness cures; I have cited only the most promi- 
nent ones and did not touch upon the various electric, 
magnetic, and faith cures, which abound in this country 
in spite of the restrictions placed upon these practices 
by law. 

In a volume entitled ‘“‘Nostrums and Quackery,” 
published by the American Medical Association, which 
contains reports of investigations made into the multi- 
tudinous quackery evils, there is also one describing 
the methods of a mail-order deafness concern. To 
indicate the extent of the business, I will quote from 
the report. ‘‘About three-hundred letters a day are 
now being delivered to this mail-order deafness con- 
cern, and the monthly receipts are about $5,000.” 

The report states further: 


“The ‘Free Treatment’ Bait a Fraud. 


“T find that the promises of free treatment is made fraudulently arid 
that the intent is to require the payment of $8.00 in each instance, for 
which is furnished goods costing $1.45 to $1.65. The inspector testified 
that he had investigated possibly more than 150 cases of actual patients 
and had himself submitted over a dozen test cases, and that in every 
instance no free treatment was furnished, but, instead, payment of 
$8.00 was required.” 


The report concludes as follows: 


“Tt is clear from all the evidence that these assurances of a cure which 
are given every one who answers the advertisements are not made in 
good faith. It is apparent from the evidence that symptom blanks are 
not carefully considered and that every one who answers the advertise- 
ments is solicited to buy the treatment and is assured of a cure, regard- 
less of the truth as to whether his case is curable or incurable; that 
practically the same treatment is supplied in all cases regardless of the 
cause of deafness, and should relief be had in any instance, it is simply 


_a matter of accident.” 


I have said enough, I hope, to show how utterly base 
and contemptible is the work of these quacks, and how 
mercilessly they exploit their credulous victims. I 
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believe there is only one rational course open to those 
of the deaf whose hearing is beyond repair—many of 
whom are not benefited by instruments to aid the hear- 
ing, and others again who do not care to use them in 
public; and that is earnestly to study lip-reading—an 
art to the practice of which age sets no limit—as the 
best means of ameliorating an evil for which, in the 
present state of human intelligence, there is no known 
remedy. 
LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN, 
2 West 103d Street, 
New York City. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING.* 


Ir would be foolhardy to attempt to cover in any 
one paper even a part of the points of interest which can 
be brought under the subject of ‘‘ Physical Training.” 
Therefore with this effort I shall attempt to reach in a 
concise manner such points as I feel may be of interest 
to those of you engaged in institutional work. I trust 
I shall be able to mention some things which are suffici- 
ently interesting to evoke your discussion. 

Systematic physical training dates back, as you well 
know, to four or five hundred years before Christ and 
we find most of it among the Greeks. It would seem 
as we read Grecian history that altogether too much 
time and too much attention were devoted to the physical 
welfare of the men of that time, but when we remember 
that their physical training was their preparation for 
the battlefield and that all men were soldiers, it does 
not seem at all strange, because the preservation of their 
lives depended upon their physical excellence. If they 

*A lecture prepared for the Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals at Indianapolis, 1913. 
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were to live they must fight, and fight well, with weapons 
little improved over those that nature gave them. The 
Greeks have given us the best that we have in physical 
contest, and most of our popular athletic events of 
to-day are taken from the Grecian games as they took 
them from the battlefield. 

In this day and age, however, physical training is 
given a different application. It is true our soldiers 
must be well-trained, but by no means necessarily so 
well-trained as the soldiers of old, because it is rare that 
a hand-to-hand conflict can now occur in battle. Now 
it is just as important, or more so, that we care for our 
growing boy, or developing youth, in institutions for 
the education of the deaf by placing over them men 
who are competent to direct physical activities. Our 
professional schools of physical education are each year 
sending out more competent teachers in this line of 
work, and in fairness .o the youngsters who have been 
placed in your care, attempt should be made to secure 
always the trained instructor, and one with a level head. 

The greatest application given to physical training 
now is the development of good citizenship. There is 
no doubt that intellectual training is more elevating 
morally than physical training, but intellectual training 
without physical training is not productive of such 
forceful, high-grade manhood and womanhood as the 
correct: combination of the two will produce. 

The physical-culture enthusiast attaches altogether 
too much importance to physical training, while the 
intellectual enthusiast neglects it too often in a most 
deplorable manner. We need both in order that the 
student may become not too enthusiastic in either, and, 
therefore, a competent director of physical training who 
has been taught the relationship between intellectual 
and physical ability. We are rapidly getting away, or 
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at least making a great effort toward that end, from 
the frail, physically undeveloped and the mentally over- 
developed citizen, just as we have long been trying to 
instill some intellectual enthusiasm into those athletes 
of excellence who seem to be that and nothing more. 
Institutional physical training has a number of pur- 
poses. Before going further let us eliminate the occa- 
sional deformity from consideration, for this case needs 
the attention of a specialist, and exercises meant to 
benefit youth in general may have but little specific 
effect upon this deformity. One of the greatest pur- 
poses in institutional physical training is that of mental 
recreation and this brings to us an important considera- 
tion which should be kept in mind at all times and 
wherein lies a great fault with some of our physical 
directors. The physical director who permits his vanity 
to place upon his already mentally fatigued pupils the 
difficult task of learning complicated roundels toward 
the end of the school term, for no other reason than 
that he wishes to show the parents of these children, 
or the trustees or directors of the institution which - 
employs him, his own knowledge of physical training, 
is undoubtedly doing an injustice to these pupils. If 
they are to be given physical exercise for the purpose 
of affording mental recreation then they must be given 
such exercises as are physically beneficial to the whole 
body without the expenditure of great mental effort. 
In the selection of exercise we need only look back 
to the childhood games which have been handed down 
to us, games which we all played and enjoyed with 
never a thought as to the benefit to be derived from 
them. It is interesting to mention a few and briefly 
analyze them as a group: Duck on Davey; Kick the 
Wicket; Chip-yard; Leap-frog; and for girls, Drop the 
Handkerchief, Bean-bag, etc., all serving the purpose 
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of physical development together with mental recrea- 
tion, as well or better than most of the games originated 
for this purpose by men who have tried to improve upon 
them. The small element of competition in them 
excites the interest of the youth and is attractive to 
him. Skill and alertness are developed by them and 
they all are exercises involving the greater proportion 
of the bodily muscles and are thereby highly beneficial 
physcially. We should do well to encourage them in 
our institutions. 

Another purpose of institutional physical training is 
the development of a higher standard of physiological 
activity. This may be covered by four physiological 
functions, namely, assimilation, cell development, disas- 
similation, and elimination; and all properly conducted 
general exercises affect these at once and favorably. 

Let us consider these four physiological functions 
collectively and briefly. Physiological perfection means 


“a normal activity of all the cells of the body, and in 


order to be normally active these cells must be regularly 
and well cleansed by the blood plasma, and at all times 
well fed. Life is one incessant combustion, and with 
each type of animal or vegetable life there is a certain 
rate of eombustion which is normal. However, in the 
body not properly cared for this combustion is always 
prone to become subnormal; when this occurs it means 
a retardation of all metabolism. 

The blood carries food to the cell, which food the 
cell should utilize for its development; but the blood 
is at all times generous in its distribution of food and 
unless properly governed will overfeed the bodily cell. 
Then this cell, unless stimulation be afforded to enable 
it to burn up the excess food and utilize that which it 
needs for its development, will become sluggish and 
inactive and we shall have a subnormal degree of 
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assimilation, cell development, disassimilation, and 
elimination. 

Properly conducted general exercise will give to this 
cell its proper stimulation, which stimulation adequately 
provides for the disassimilation and elimination of waste 
products from the cell, leaving it free properly to assimi- 
late food that is carried to it and develop. Blood 
plasma is the cleansing agent, but the blood plasma 
itself must be cleansed; and this cleansing process is 
conducted through the skin, kidneys, bowels, and lungs, 
each of these attending to its specific duties in relieving 
the blood of its excess waste products. However, the 
cells of these eliminative organs, in order to do their 
work effectively, must be properly active, and to be 
properly active they must be properly cared for. 

Now to go back to the initial cell. If it be engorged 
with food without the proper stimulation to combustion, 
which exercise affords it through increased circulation 
and oxidation, combustion will go on unstimulated and 
inadequately burn up this excess food. For the purpose 
of illustration let us take one food product for con- 
sideration, namely, the proteids. The end product of 
. proteid combustion is urea. Urea‘is soluble and easily 
eliminated, and we might say represents the ash which 
readily falls through the grates of the furnace. How- 
ever, with combustion not stimulated to meet the 
demands of the food-choked cell, the excess food will 
be reduced incompletely and we have uric acid resulting 
from this incomplete combustion. Uric acid is insolu- 
ble and we might say represents the cinder in the 
furnace fire, which wiil not pass through the grates but 
chokes the fire. The sewers of the body can adequately 
care for the elimination of the completely burned and 
soluble waste products but they are not equipped to 
carry out half-burned insoluble material. We have 
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then to consider a body filled with waste products which 
are toxic in nature and which will not permit of normal 
cell activity. The individual in such case becomes 
sluggish, mentally and physically, the entire bodily 
cell activity being diminished. There is a lessening in 
the quantity and physiological activity of all the valu- 
able secretions of the body. Lack of secretion of gastric 
juice means loss of appetite and improper digestion of 
the food ingested. The liver cells likewise suffer and 
there is a lessened quantity of bile produced, and this, 
the normal intestinal stimulant and antiseptic agent, 
being present in quantities less than normal, leads 
invariably to constipation and auto-intoxication. The 
excretory cells of the kidneys suffer with the rest and, 
failing to carry out the excess waste products assigned 
to them, give rise to another type of auto-intoxication, 
the acid intoxication of rheumatism and its allied con- 
ditions. And so it goes. How many of us permit 
ourselves to get into this condition and then go to our 
physician for medical advice and get only a physic! 
True, physic may help, but it certainly cannot and will 
not correct the condition permanently. 

As applied to the pupils in our institutions, the con- 
dition is not generally prevalent because nature has 
placed in the youngster an exuberant physical energy 
which compels him to follow his games. You will ask 
then, ‘‘Why, if the boy following his games will keep 
himself right, do we need a physical director?” We 
need a physical director to act as a governor of this 
exuberant energy. We need him to provide new exer- 
cise which he knows to be helpful and not harmful; 
we need him to change the games in order to maintain 
interest; we need him to whip up the sluggard who 
would become prematurely lazy; and greatly do we 
need him to control the athletic ambitions of the youth 
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and for the institution of competition and competitive 
games. 

Much good has been done through competitive 
games; much harm also has been done. Competitive 
games are apt to lead to specialism, and specialism we 
want to avoid in the training of the youth. We find 
every day results of specialism. We find in our ancient 
Greek statuary the athlete with enormously developed 
arms, shoulders, and chest, with little or no develop- 
ment of the muscles of the legs. We find in the runner 
the man with the powerful leg-muscles, great respira- 
tory capacity, but little development of the arms and 
shoulders. Probably the athletic specialist is better off 
than he who exercises not at all, but there is no doubt 
that the athletic “generalist’”’ is better equipped for a 
long and active life and good citizenship than the 
specialist. We need the director of physical training 
to instill courage into the unfortunate youth whose 
parents have given him a physique unfit for physical 
competition, and to carry that youth through the first 
and hardest part of his development to the time when 
he is physically able to compete on equal terms with 
his associates. 

My darkest days in the gynasium—and they were 
dark—were in my first two years there, when at the 
age of seventeen, when most boys are already pretty 
well started in athletic ability, I entered with an almost 
impossible muscular development. All I had was bone, 
and unwieldy bone at that. I could not draw myself 
up to the bar; I could do nothing in the gymnasium 
that my associates were able to do. I was easily the 
poorest gymnasium specimen on the floor. Then I 
needed the encouragement of my physical director and 
I shall never forget how he gave me attention without 
seeming to do so, gave me encouragement, helped me 
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in many little ways until he had pulled me from the 
tail end of the line to the position of competitor—a 
losing competitor it is true, but an athletic competitor 
with my associates. Then began the self-maintenance 
of my own interest in myself and I found the director 
doing the same for other young men in the gymnasium 
that he had done for me, leaving me to care in a measure 
for myself and devoting his immediate attention to those 
needing it more than I. 

We must classify the exercises and competitive games 
in such a way that the greatest number in our classes 
may become competitors with one another; permitting 
the good athlete to compete with the good athlete, and 
those of lesser ability to compete with themselves; so 
that there will be no humiliating defeats, for one humili- 
ating defeat may serve to crush the laudable ambition 
of the youngster who is trying to gain physical perfec- 
tion. We must control the foolhardy attempts of the 
over-ambitious youth to perform the feats which right- 
fully belonged to older and stronger men. The occa- 
sional athletic accident, such as rupture, dilatation of 
the heart, displacement of the kidney, should be just 
cause for us to watch more carefully the selection of 
exercises and athletic events for these children. 

It is deplorable to see in the smaller high schools of 
our country the careless or incompetent direction of a 
teacher who has perhaps played football or something 
else during his school training. He will frequently 
select athletic events for these high-school students 
which are absolutely without benefit, and in many 
instances harmful. Football is no game for the grow- 
ing boy, because his bones are not ossified to the extent 
that they can stand the strain of the scrimmage and 
protect his vital organs from injury. 
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Basket ball-—and no harder game wasever conceived— 
should be well governed. It should not be permitted 
in a highly competitive way by students under eighteen 
years of age, and just here may I add that because of 
the extreme physical strain of basket ball on any man, 
there must come a change in the rules, as in football, 
which will divide the game into four quarters instead 
of two halves as it is at present played. Basket ball 
for girls is utterly out of the question. The quick starts, 
the sudden stops, the heavy jars on the hardwood floor 
may, and does, do great harm to the female generative 
organs, to say nothing of the havoc played with the 
sensitive nervous organization of the adolescent girl. 

I have said much in this paper in a brief way, but 
not nearly so much as needs to be said. The physical 
training of our growing and developing boys and girls. 
is to my mind almost as important to good citizenship, 
to wholesome and aggressive manhood and womanhood, 
as intellectual training. We want aggressive men and 
women and I believe that the gymnasium and athletic 
field will do more to instill into our boys and girls a 
fighting aggressive spirit than will intellectual training. 
This perhaps is because the athletic prowess of the 
youth will bring for him more immediate and more 
desirable glory and honor than will intellectual training. 
The aggressive fighting spirit developed on the athletic 
field is never lost and is always valuable to its possessor 
for application in any life work he may take up. 

——T perhaps haV@ Said nothing which is new to any of 
you, but if I have said anything which will start you to. 
thinking more seriously along these lines with the view 
of combining more conscientiously the physical and 
intellectual training of the children in your care, this 


hour’s work is not in vain. 
A. E. GUEDEL, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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In our previous lists of drill sentences for lip-reading 
we made use of words containing the vowels and diph- 
thongs. Our next drills will be upon the consonants 
p, b, and m. 

Put the pen back behind the paper-cutter. Please 
pick up Paul’s pipe. Bake the pork pie in the big 
pan. ‘The pens, pencils, and paper-pad are in the paper 
bag on the piano. Please pick the peppers. I believe 
I shall pickle the peppers before the picnic. Put a 
parsnip into the poor parrot’s cage. Polite persons 
appear to better advantage than impolite ones. The 
puppy is with the pony by the poppy bed. Please pass 
me the bread. Painters who paint pictures are very 
different from painters who paint porches. She paid 
much money for the proud peacock. Put the blaek 
bench under the pear-tree near the back piazza. Mary 
punished Margaret for pinching my arm. Pile the 
books on the book-shelves. Put a plate full of pears, 
peaches, and plums upon the table. Pussy pinched her 
paw. Pearl paid for the bag of peanuts. The pearls 
were a perfect match. Please buy a bottle of per- 
fumery. I spent several summers at Pine Point, 


j Maine. Keep the trap in the cupboard to catch the 
7 mouse. The priest preached a powerful sermon from 
j j the steps of the pulpit. Please buy a bunch of parsley. 
E We heard the report of a pistol while passing the post- 
a office. Do you use powder paints or tube paints when 


you paint china? The pump must be mended. Her 
pulse is pretty rapid. Pump the pail full before you 
go to breakfast. The bad boy bagged school. I 
brushed a big black bug off my pillow before going to 
bed. The! .sy bee gathered honey by the big bridge. 
‘ *Continued from the Annals for May, 1913, page 249. 
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A bag full of beads and buttons for baby to play with. 
Bees and butterflies hovered over the pansy bed. Buy 
a big bunch of bananas. Put the basket you bought 
beside the baby’s crib. I bought a scrubbing-brush, 
a broom, some butter, and bread. The blind beggar 
begged from door to door. Bake the biscuits better 
than the bread. Break a branch from a bush to brush 
the flies away from the baby. Blackberries are better 
than blueberries. Boston baked beans seem to please 
boys. Mother killed a mouse in the bathtub this 
morning. The man drank a mug of beer before break- 
fast. The minister moved into the moss-covered 
manse. Men are not always careful to wipe their feet 
upon the doormat. The moonbeams shone into the 
room. We must have more meat for to-morrow. The 
map hung upon the wall. The morning meal was past. 
The melon was too ripe. The boys played marbles 
on the pavement. Malted milk is nutritious. Money 
makes the mare go. The mother’s mouth was more 
beautiful than her daughter’s. The mutton was tough. 
“You have lost your mittens, you naughty kittens.’’ 
She had not much use for her muff as the weather was 
so warm. The mirror was broken by mere accident. 
The mail has not come yet. ‘‘The Mill on the Floss, ’’ 
by George Eliot, is not very merry. He has the measles. 
I must mend my coat; it is moth-eaten. The minis- 
ter was mistaken. Christ performed many miracles. 
Bring both brothers better butter, Betty. Bell was 
billing bluing and blacking. Be not boastful, Brother 
Babbington, but better your belongings by being a 
better buyer. By your permission, Bessie Bunting, we 
shall begin blowing the bugle. Believe me, boys, you 
had better be in before bedtime or you will bother 
Brother Brown. Bring Ben by the bargain beds before 
you begin bidding upon the bedding. A boy and a 
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baby. A big boy bought a baseball bat. A big black 
bug bit a big black bear. Billy Barker bought some 
bread and butter. That butter is bitter; you had 
better get some better butter. The black bat basked 
before the burning barrel beside the barnyard. ‘‘‘ Bravo, 
bravo!’ bawled B. Ben blushing bashfully brought 
Beth buns.”’ Pity puts people pretty poorly off some- 
times. “Pity ’t is ’tis true.” Pity me, poor and help- 
less. Pour Paul plenty of water, please. ‘‘ Patch upon 
patch with a hole in the middle.” ‘‘Portraits are 
printed on imported, permanent platinum paper either 
black or brown.” Put plenty of butter on the mashed 
potatoes. Put plenty of pie where Patrick can get it. 
The palsied patient pitched his tent near by. ‘‘‘Prob- 
ably pretending,’ pouted P. petulantly (petulant people 
perpetually pout). ‘Pray proceed,’ pleaded P. per- 
suasively. Presently P. proposed playing piquet. 
P. presently produced preserved peaches.’ Meeting 
Mame merely by my mistake makes me miserable. 
Many men make mistakes merely mumbling. Mr. 
Muser missed his midday meal by making more mis- 
takes than most men make. More men mean much 
to the management. Make mush for many mouths, 
my mighty Morely. Meanness, meekness, mumps, 
mutineer, mustang all begin with M. The mulish 
mutineer sat muttering and munching upon the mustang 
with his gun muzzle hidden. Mary must have the 
mumps; don’t give her molasses nor mustard. The 
musician was musing meekly over the mysteries of the 
myth. The maid made some marshmallows for Mary 
and me. Mother, mix more mustard. ‘“‘Many men 
make many minds.” 

These sentences are not all original but have been 
gathered from various sources. A number of them 
have been used successfully in connection with breath- 
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ing exercises in overcoming stammering in obstinate 
cases. 

T, d, n, and |. Ten tearful ladies sat sipping tea. 
Toe the mark! Baby counts his ten pink toes. Tim 
tied his necktie. Nettie talked at the top of her voice. 
It tasted sweet. He laid two ten-dollar bills on the 
table. One of the teaspoons is missing, but all of the 
tablespoons are here. He tumbled into the tub of 
water. A tumbler full of water stood on the table in 
front of Lettie. The tulips are withered for need of 
water. Ned tilted his chin. Take another tomato. 
Put the towels on the towel rack. Teddie is rather 
tall. Don’t burn the toast. The Christmas tree is 
beautifully trimmed. She is tired of packing trunks. 
Try this tooth-brush; it is stiffer. The teacher was 
teaching the twins when they received a telegram. 
The tigers were quite tame. The cranberry is too 
tart. The first term is about over. The Christmas 
turkey was done toaturn. He lighted his pipe, having 
tucked his tobacco pouch back into his pocket. He 
read a chapter from the New Testament while standing 
in the temple. The tempest raged without, tearing 
the limbs from the trees. The train went through the 
tunnel. She wore a turban. Tuesday night the tree 
was covered with tinsel. That is «a trying tint to her 
complexion. The ticking of the clock kept me awake. 
Don’t break the soup tureen. There were several deep 
wagon tracks upon the turf. She trimmed the turban. 
Put the doughnuts on a deeper dish. She dreamed she 
was drowning and that her dentist saved her life. 
My tooth is troubling me; I must go to the dentist. 
She knocked upon the dust-covered door. Why do 
we say ‘‘a dimpled darling?” Do dimples belong to 
darlings? We always associate doubt with the name 
of the disciple Thomas. The ground is too dry to 
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plant the dahlia roots now. She had her dress dyed. 
Dinner is ready. Please put the daisies on my desk. 
I dislike the term ‘‘deaf and dumb.” I like dried 
dates. I haven’t darned the stockings. She was 
deluged with invitations to dances. We were delighted 
with his daughter. The deer waded into the deep 
water. Don destroyed that document. She destroyed 
the new dictionary. Have you done what I told you 
to do? It was the tenth of December she attended a 
dance and wore a white satin dress. The new news- 
paper has an appropriate name. The boy was never 
naughty. That is too good to be true. Who is your 
next-door neighbor? I don’t know her name. These 
napkins are new. The nursery needs airing. My 
neck is stiff. It was the night of November ninth that 
we heard the great negro lecture. Dame Nature some- 
times has funny moods. He has nervous prostration 
and has a trained nurse. Nail up the box nicely, please. 
The noble duke drove by just now. His nose is broken. 
The ribbon is not narrow enough. She was nettled at 
his novel reply. It is a north room, so has no sunshine. 
The nest is not empty. We need some more nets. 
Get neither filberts nor hazelnuts, please. What a 
noise our neighbors are making! The note bears the 
date of November nineteenth. Nothing would do but 
we must have a visit from his new niece. Do donkeys 
neigh? Did you see the name of the new church? He 
is not a native. Don’t neglect your teeth. ‘Every 
nation shall praise His name.” The fish net needs 
darning. What order of nuns is that? Have you 
read his new novel? Don’t then; it isn’t worth reading. 
Little leaflets lie lazily till the wind lifts them. ‘‘ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy left Liverpool for London last year.” 
Lulling breezes whispering slumbers. Little lessons 
well learned lead to larger lessons. Long live Lord 
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Littlebury! The lively long-legged Leghorns lie low 
when the large hawk soars low. Listen, learned lec- 
turer, to the lively discussion of little Louis. Let Lulu 
light the lights in the long saloon. Lily lolled lazily, 
looking longingly along the shores of Lake Lomond. 
Long live Lord Livingston, lord-mayor of London! 
Limp and lank Levi looked like lazy listless Louis. 
Little lady lies lonely on the long lounge. ‘‘L. laughed 
loudly.” Did dirty dishes do Dr. Dasher any damage? 
Dick distributed dark disks of dainty dimensions. Did 
David divide distances with Della during the distribu- 
tion? Dutiful daughters do divers duties. The 
dentist did not dare to drive the wedge deeper between 
the diseased teeth. Diligently do the duties dictated; 
then you will derive decided benefits. Down the dark 
and dangerously devious path the dainty damsel 
wended her way determinedly. The delighted devil 
danced daringly down the decline. ‘Did you say a 
notion or an ocean?” ‘“‘Do, dear,’ demanded Della 
delightedly. ‘Directly!’ demanded David. ‘Delightful 
disposition,’ declared Deborah.” The teacher took 
ten tumblers and struck them two at a time, playing 
atune. Ten talking telegraph operators toasted their 
toes before the fire and took tobacco from tin boxes till 
their pipes were filled. Tack the tape from table to 
to table to tease the teachers with pretty teeth. Two 
tidy telegraph boys tickled the tame tiger with tin 
toothpicks tied to a tall fishing rod. Tired Tom 
whittled a stick till the teacher came to teach him 
tongue gymnastics. Teddy tittered at it. Tom told 
them to take two. Ned never noticed Nan standing 
near their next-door neighbor. Now never let Nivin 
know such naughty tricks. The name of the nut was 
new to Nathan. It was November nineteenth at the 
North Station that Norris nearly lost his nurse. Ned 
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never neglects the notice to read his newspaper at noon. 
A near neighbor nursed the native nearly nine weeks. 
Nannie never knew that the noisy negroes nailed the 
number on the next door the next night. Nine 
new napkins were neatly folded. N. nodded. Prof. 
Law was a member of our lip-reading club. The 
leaves are falling; fall will soon be gone. Half a loaf 
is better than none. No use in locking the stable door 
after the horse has been stolen. Lift the latch and 
walk in. She made us laugh. A lot of lace curtains 
hang on the line. Light the lamps. She complains 
of a lump in her throat. The lady lost her necklace. 
Every one loves a lover. That lady wears large gloves. 
Leave the lamp; I’ll bring it. He is a lazy loafer. We 
have plenty of lettuce; let’s have some lobster salad. 
He climbed the ladder to pluck a large apple from the 
tree. A poor little limp thing lay upon the door-sill. 
The lame lion lay in his cage forlorn. It was late when 
you came from the lake last night. Lend me a lesson 
leaf, please. She took a last long lingering look at 
the lake. Lucey looks lonesome. Lie on the lounge 
and rest yourself. The kettle of lard is in the laundry. 
I wish he would learn his lessons. This lane leads to 
the lodge. Lilacs and lilies are in bloom. The light- 
ning flashed from cloud to cloud. Two lockets were 
lost. ‘‘The Lord loveth a cheerful giver.’’ Let’s go to 
the lumber camp after luncheon. What a loud no’‘se 
that log made in falling! 

C hard, g hard, and ng. The farmer removed his 
coat while milking his cow. I sent the collars and cuffs 
to the laundry. The cook made a cup-cake. The 
farmer shipped a carload of cows and calves. She gave 
him a cane for a Christmas gift. Two teeth are broken 
out of the comb. Another cart of coal is coming. Her 
new gown is made of broadcloth. He left his card 
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when he called. That piece of candy is flavored with 
coffee. Shé has a turned-over collar on her new cotton 
gown. The carriage is at the door. I must get a 
calendar. The custard is flavored with cloves. Don’t 
rock the cradle. Baby is quiet; he is not cross. Light 
the candle. She commonly lights a candle before going 
into the cellar after dark. She has yellow curls. Corned 
beef and cabbage are liked by many. One wore a 
calico gown, the other a silk gown. The cucumbers are 
in water. His new cap is comfortable. The cat can 
catch the rat. The carpet must come up before the 
carpenters get here. The man came to hang the cur- 
tains while I had a caller. Did you count how many 
canaries there were in the cage? The captain wore a 
cape to his coat. The new Catholic Cathedral is 
Gothic in architecture. The crows cawed and flapped 
their wings. What color is the cocoon? He was care- 
less in handling the gun and it exploded. She was 
careful in handling the colt. It is rather cool; you had 
better wear a coat, for you might catch cold. Could 
you make yourself comfortable in the country? Some 
persons take a few drops of camphor to cure a cold. 
Did he pay cash for his country place? The chair had 
a crimson cover. A crowd assembled in front of the 
house in which the crime was committed. We heard 
a crash and then a loud outcry. Did you send a copy 
of the poem to the king? He killed a kid and gave it 
to the gate-keeper. Kangaroos are not natives of this 
country. The man who plays the kettledrums in the 
symphony concerts always affords me much entertain- 
ment. You must thoroughly cook the kidney or I 
shall not eat it. Kindly keep this key till I call for it. 
Pennsylvania is called the Keystone State. Carlo was 
flying his kite near the dog-kennels. When I was a 
child I used to enjoy looking through a kaleidoscope. 
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My baby is very fussy about whom he shall kiss. Go 
give the goose to the cook. Is that all the game you 
got? The garden gate stands open. He received a 
gift of a gold-headed cane. The bunch of grapes fell 
to the ground and broke. Grapes grow well in New 
York State. The grass is quite green. She was gone 
some time. A gig is an old-fashioned carriage of some 
kind. She gargled her throat because it felt sore. She 
wore a garnet necklace. Quite a gale blew across the 
gulf and gave the sailors much difficulty in handling 
their boat. She had a seat in the gallery at the concert. 
The governor’s old nag had a funny gait. In caring 
for the wound she used a good deal of surgeon’s gauze. 
The gravy is cold; ask the cook to heat it again. The 
room was not lighted by gas; so they used candles. 
Kerosene was found in large quantities in Pennsylvania. 
I haven’t much use for a gossip. The house is clean 
from garret to cellar. The soprano sings well. Please 
hang up your coat. The bell is ringing for dinner. 
She is wringing her hands with grief. Did you bring 
the ring belonging to my mother? The trimming is 
lying on the table. The bee stung my ankle. That 
string is not strong enough. The young people are in 
the swing. The edging on her dress is needing mending. 
She still clings to her old ideas. A boy shot at a bird 
with his sling shot and the stone missed aim and struck 
the king. How long have you belonged to the singing 
class? It is wrong to keep eating and drinking when 
one’s needs have been satisfied. She actually spanked 
her darling child. She wants something for nothing. 
I am afraid you are laughing at me. She is walking 
to church this morning instead of riding. Were you 
looking at the lions eating? I am waiting for a chance 
to say something. She is running into debt. He is 
leaning against the railing. Stocks are falling. He is. 
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learning type-writing. Mary is reading while I am 
writing to you. I have some sewing to be done. What 
are you crying about? They were storming the wall 
and calling for help. You are holding the door as if 
you thought of going soon. She is not coughing so 
much. I am smiling at the thought of your coming. 
Spring will soon be here. I wish that shutter would 
stop banging. Your hat is hanging in the hall. I am 
longing for something good to read. The bells are 
ringing for church. She is stringing beads. The leaves 
are still clinging to the maple trees. She is standing 
flinging pebbles into the lake. That was certainly a 
stinging blow. Are the children swinging in the ham- 
mock? I trust I am wronging no one. The crocuses 
are springing up. Ideas are thronging through his 
brain. Thank you, my ankle is better. I think she 
was wearing a pink gown. Her furs are mink. The 
donkey is kicking furiously. If you do not stop 
drinking that cider you will be drunk. She has packed 
all her belongings into two trunks. The crank of the 
ship wasbroken. They placeda plank upon the ground; 
so we didn’t have to walk through the mud. She 
shrinks from contact with the world. He has the 
unpleasant habit of winking. The ink is all dried up. 
‘‘Sink or swim, survive or perish.’”?’ I have met the 
naturalist who is studying the monkey’s language. 
Sentences containing blanks were given the language 
class to be filled in. The money was placed in the 
bank for safe keeping. She drank too much cold 
water. We need more blankets. ‘Twinkle, twinkle, 
little star.” These handkerchiefs are quite a bargain. 
My uncle gave me his books and book-cases. The 
boat is anchored at the wharf. 

Ks, x, squ. His curly locks have all been cut off. 
She asks about the books. The corks are missing from 
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the bottles. It looks like rain. Please hang the cloaks 
upon the hooks. She milks the cows night and morning. 
The ducks are swimming in the brooks. He cracks the 
nuts with a nut-cracker. The clocks are all slow. 
The bricks in the chimney are crumbling. If he breaks 
any more pencils he will have to go without. She 
speaks sharply. Some one knocks at the door. He 
drinks as though he were thirsty. He thinks that he 
will be present. He sticks to it that he is right. She 
works very hard. He walks up and down and talks 
to himself. He picks up chips around the new build- 
ings. The cat licks the plate. There are several desks 
inarow. He tacks the blocks to the floor. The flocks 
of sheep are scattered among the rocks. He likes to 
wake up the folks with his racket. ‘‘She rakes the hay 
at break of day.’”’ She shakes the rugs every week. 
He takes too many Turkish baths. He strikes fire 
every time. The ox grazes in the meadow. Where is 
your paint box? Six foxes were in the cage. He had 
lost his index finger. Her wax doll with flaxen curls 
lay broken upon the floor. Have you mixed the cake 
batter? He was an exile from Russia. The theatre 
had sixteen exits. She sits next to me at the opera. 
He chopped down the trees with an axe and the oxen 
hauled them away. He exhales with a well-controlled 
breath. If you excite him he will become very angry. 
Excuse me. I expect to practice my exercises. The 
examination was made at considerable expense. He 
cited six examples. He has visited every country upon 
the globe except Mexico. The sacks containing the 
oxygen exploded. The squash pie was very good. Can 
you squeeze through that narrow opening? She was 
not square in her dealings. The squint-eyed man 
caught a squirming eel. What a squeak that gate has! 
The Indian squaw sat by her wigwam weaving baskets. 
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The squire headed a squad of policemen. That sudden 
squall capsized the sailboat. I was given syrup of 
squills for the croup when I was achild. Did you read 
that squib? The grasshoppers seem greedy for every 
growing green thing in the grove. Green grows the 
grass on the ground near the great, gruesome, gray, 
granite castle. Gaming is a galling, gulling pastime. 
Gay girls give grandmothers a great deal of grief. The 
Greeks gave good garlic to Governor Giffin. The 
gardener gathers gallons of garbage and gives it to the 
garbage gatherer. Gallons of glue were utilized in 
gluing the golf-bags. ‘‘‘Good gracious!’ groaned Griffith, 
greatly grieved.” Can kind critters keep careful 
kittens quiet? Kick the kinks out of the kicking colt. 
Scholars keep scattering their schoolbooks over the 
carpet. Sky-scrapers keep increasing in New York. 
Thd cook skimmed the milk and put the cream into 
the scarlet cream-pitcher. Keep quiet, you queer little — 
questioner. ‘‘We sat down to a breakfast of corn 
cereal, corn muffins, corn bread, corn cakes, sweetened 
with refined corn-stalk molasses, eggs from corn-fed 
hens, with a morning newspaper printed upon corn- 
stalk paper.’’ Clear out the closets before you clean 
them. The clergymen climbed the cliffs to gather 
clover that grew in a cleft in the rocks. Clasping a 
. cluster of clover, she confronted the class, claiming to 
have a clue to the criminal. Clattering the clam shells: 
all over the cloth, I compelled her to clear them away 
and change her clothes. Click clack, click clack, goes 
the clatter as the country clodhoppers rush down the. 
crowded streets. At eight o’clock it was as clear as a 
bell, all the clouds having cleared away. Kate con- 
siderately contributed currant cake. Calm and cool 
the clerk sat eating clams flavored with cloves and 
cutting clippings from the catalogue, when the clashing 
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and clanging began. ‘‘The old, cold scold sold a school 
a coal-seuttle.”’ ‘“‘Cautious creature!’ cried Carry 
cheekily. ‘Chorus! chorus!’ cried K. ‘Continue’ cried 
Kate, clapping clamorously. ‘Camphor! Castor-oil! 
Chloroform!’ cried K. confusedly.”’ 


EMMA F. WEST DAVIDSON, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Arizona School—Mr. Henry C. White’s connection with 
the Arizona School, the establishment of which was largely 
due to his efforts, has been severed. Dr. A. H. Wilde, 
President of the University, is at the head of the School. 
Miss Julia R. Bateman and Miss Jones are teachers. 


California School.—The California School has been placed 
under the State Civil Service Commission. The Commission 
requires a monthly report from the Principal concerning the 
efficiency record of every teacher, officer, and employee of 
the School. The factors determining efficiency are the 
quality and quantity of the work performed, the general 
conduct, and punctuality and faithfulness in attendance. 
A good record puts the individual in the line of promotion; 
a poor one leads to a reduction in his salary or to his discharge. 
Mr. Milligan says that ‘‘only those who have temperamental 
or physical traits which make them unsuited for their work 
or those unfortunately afflicted with the hook-worm disease 
may expect to meet the displeasure of the Commission.”’ 


Missouri School.—Former pupils of the Missouri School are 
raising a fund to erect a memorial, probably in the form of a 
bronze tablet, to the late Dr. Noble B. McKee, the honored 
and beloved Superintendent of the School from 1896 to 1911. 


Maryland School.—Miss Virginia O. Taylor, formerly of 
the Alabama and Manitoba Schools, has been added to the 
corps of instruction. 
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South Dakota School—Mrs. Hazel Connor, of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, has been appointed teacher of speech and 
domestic science in the place of Mrs. Alice Miller, who 
resigned. 


Texas School—Miss Kathryn Bickler has resigned to be 
married and is succeeded by Miss Ellerbe Holt, formerly of 
the Pennsylvania and Rhode Island Schools. 

A new department of “primary handicraft”? has been 
established with Miss Martha Holt in charge. It is proposed 
in time to have a course of instruction in this department 
covering the first five grades and leading up to regular shop 
work, which begins with the sixth grade. At present the 
department is limited to reed and raffia work in the first 
and second grades. The work is done in the classrooms 
under the direction of the teachers, Miss Holt having general 
supervision. 

The Lone Star appeared in its issue of February 1 in a new and 
improved form and the labor of editing is now diviced among 
the teachers. While Mr. G. F. Urbantke has the general 
supervision, Mr. T. V. Archer is editor-in-chief and Mr. E. G. 
Brown is business manager. Miss A. P. Goggin edits the high- 
school department, Mr. G. A. Brooks the department of the 
grammar grades, Miss K. Johnson that of the primary grades, 
Mr. G. Begg the correspondence, Mr. C. Weyermann the 
locals, Mr. R. L. Davis the athletics and Mr. A. O. Wilson 
the shops. These teachers may call upon others to assist 
them in their editorial work and may occasionally turn 
over to others the entire responsibility of their respective 
departments. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A School in Ceylon.—We learn from the Ephphatha of the 
Royal Association, London, that there is a school for the 
deaf and the blind in Ceylon. It has eight pupils: “two high- 
caste Tamil Hindoos, one low-caste Hindoo, two Buddhists, 
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one Roman Catholic, and two Senhalese Christians; two 
Mohammedans are daily expected.” 

Church Work.—The new All Souls’ Episcopalian Church 
in Philadelphia, on North Sixteenth Street above Allegheny 
Avenuc, was dedicated December 20, 1913, with appropriate 
exercises. This church was built by a layman, who desires 
to remain unknown, as a memorial to the late Rev. Henry 
Winter Syle, the founder and first minister of the church. 
It is a beautiful building of gray stone, seating over three 
hundred, conveniently arranged and suitably lighted for the 
worship of the deaf. Among the panels of the memorial 
windows are two in honor of deceased teachers of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution, Joshua Foster and Robert T. Evans. 

Rev. Stephen Klopfer in Our Young People for January, 
1914, describes the active interest that the Roman Catholic 
Church is now taking in the spiritual welfare of the adult 
deaf. Twelve or more mission centers have been established 
in as many large cities. Ten priests in the diocese of Pitts- 
burgh are studying the sign language and ministering to the 
deaf in that diocese, while seminary students in New York, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, and elsewhere are preparing to engage 
in the work. 

Methods of Communication.—In a recent letter to Mr. Olof 
Hanson, Miss Helen Keller, who in her writings and public 
addresses has often expressed her high estimation of speech 
and speech-reading, shows that she appreciates the value to 
the deaf of other means of communication also. She says: 

“Tt is true that I have a strong predilection for speech. Speech has 
been of incalculable service to me. It has enabled me to enter freely 
into the life and companionship of hearing people. Without speech 
I do not believe I could have gone to college. It put me in touch with 
people who did not use the manual alphabet, and it made commurica- 
tion more rapid. Speech has enabled me partially to bridge the gap 
between my world and the world of normal men. Consequently I 
believe with all my strength that every deaf child should be given an 
opportunity to speak and to read the lips. This is his birthright. 


Nevertheless, I am convinced that all methods work together for good 
unto him who uses them rightly. No method is perfect. I realize that 
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I have had exceptional advantages which all the deaf do not have— 
skilful teaching and the constant, watchful care of devoted friends to 
keep my speech intelligible. Without such care and vigilance on the 
part of hearing friends the speech of the deaf will eventually deteriorate. 
Without constant practice one soon loses the ability to read the lips 
easily. Not all the deaf can have the same one always at hand to correct 
their mistakes, and practice in lip-reading is often impossible. There- 
fore I can understand that without the sign language, many hundreds 
of deaf people would be isolated, and find life a desert. The problem 
that we are all trying to solve in this world is how to get the most 
happiness out of life. One of the essential elements of happiness is 
companionship. The nimbleness and buoyancy of the sign language 
make it a pleasant medium of communication. So far it is a desirable 
adjunct to the equipment of the deaf. 

But as a means of educating the intellect, it is open to serious criticism. 
Only through a common language can all minds be trained alike and 
made intelligible to each other. But whatever method of communica- 
tion the deaf may use, I hold out my hands to them all in sympathy and 
fellowship. I want the deaf of this country, and indeed of all lands, 
to have every advantage that ingenuity, science, and education can give 
them. I want them to be helped in every possible way to break through 
the drift of deafness. I want them to have every possible opportunity 
to live useful, happy lives, to taste the joy of achievement.”’ 


The Mastery of Language——The following paragraph, 
attributed to the editor of the Annals, has been “going the 
rounds” of the school papers recently: 

“Tt is possible for the deaf to acquire as large a vocabulary and as 
good a command of language as hearing people by reading two hours a 
day. The average hearing person in the course of a day hears as many 
words as an ordinary reader reads in two hours; hence if a deaf person 
reads two hours a day he will get as many words as a hearing person, 
and it is by hearing or reading words and sentences again and again 
that we acquire a command of language.” 

The paragraph is taken from a lecture delivered to the 
students of Gallaudet College several years ago, as reported 
at the time by one of their number in a school paper. The 
speaker did not make the statement as a discovery or opinion 
originating with himself, but as a quotation from a lecture 
given some years previously by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. 
While expressing his entire concurrence with Dr. Bell in the 
opinion that reading to the extent specified would afford an 
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adequate equivalent for the repetition of words and phrases 
that the hearing person receives through the ear, he did not 
say—nor did Dr. Bell—that reading alone would give the 
deaf a perfect command of language. He said that reading 
was one of the two keys to the door of language, both of 
which must be used by the deaf if they would enter in and 
take possession. The other key, which was equally essential, 
was practice; and, while recognizing the value of the sign 
language for lectures, debates, and other public exercises, 
he urged his students, if they would acquire a mastery of 
English, not only to devote two hours a day to reading, but 
also in all their intercourse with one another as well as with 
hearing persons to use English constantly to the exclusion 
of the sign language: 

The Small Words.—The Alabama Messenger of January 22, 
commenting upon the article entitled “The Vital Point in 
Our Work”’ in the January Annals, while expressing its agree- 
ment with the author upon the desirability of teaching 
language with reference to the pupils’ own thoughts, emo- 


tions, and desires, has this to say concerning the importance 
of knowing thoroughly the small words that make up the 
frame-work of language: 


“To us it seems that the habitual use of simple, elementary, correct 
phraseology until it becomes an automatic tool for our common every- 
day needs is, indeed, the only foundation for a thorough mastery of a 
language. 

““Without this foundation, ornate, involved speech-forms cannot be 
built into any but a feeble, outlandish structure ‘like a bowing wall.’ 
Witness the rhetoric of Hasimura Togo, or the ‘Babu’ English of the 
Hindoo civil servant. 

“But on this foundation it is no harder to build gold, silver, precious 
stones than it is to build wood, hay, stubble—provided the more valu- 
able material is as readily accessible as the poorer. If a hearing child 
reads the English Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver; 
sonorous, old-fashioned English will come as easy to him as New York 
slung will if he reads George Ade. The extent of one’s vocabulary is 
no criterion of one’s command of a language. It is not the being able 
to remember the hard words that helps you; it is knowing the small 
words without having to remember them. Bethink yourself. How 
many words you can use with perfect ease and accuracy, but you are 
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not quite sure as to the pronunciation. You’ve read them—not at 
first understanding them—you’ve never looked them up in the diction- 
ary, no one ever explained them to you, you’ve never heard them spoken, 
perhaps; yet they are yours perfectly. 

“On the other hand, you have read something in a language which 
you understand but imperfectly—say a Greek play or German meta- 
physics. You have the accurate definition of every hard word, yet the 
small words which make up the setting of each are not absolutely 
familiar—instead of ball-bearings your verbal axles rest on a handful of 
quartz splinters. 

“Your efforts at comprehension are like Samson’s blind toiling in a 
fruitless circle; you are likely to wish to end it, like him, in a wild 
destruction of the whole structure.” 


The Fraternal Spirit—Happy is the school for the deaf 
where a fraternal spirit exists among the teachers; unhappy 
the school where the contrary spirit prevails. Miss Carrie E. 
Billings in the Michigan Mirror of January 9, 1914, tells how 
the fraternal spirit is maintained in the Michigan School: 


“The Michigan School for the Deaf boasts of a splendid faculty, but 
more than that it boasts a genuine family of teachers—teachers who 
have real sympathy for each other, and show it by many and varied 
little kindnesses and attentions. We have here a circle complete. No 
lines exist between the old and the young; the hearing and the deaf; 
the better paid and the lesser paid; the shop instructors and the 
schoolroom instructors; the officers and others; all enter into this circle 
of institutional life with a spirit of sincere friendliness. 

“This state of affairs has been brought about by keeping alive com- 
mon interests and by creating them. When a teacher is ill we send a 
little bunch of flowers, that sometimes costs as much as ten cents per 
person. These modest little boquets are as much appreciated as price- 
less “‘beauties.”” A real tragedy is softened and made a little more 
bearable by kind thoughts expressed in kind words and many sweet 
flowers. Instead of flowers, often a useful gift, a cheery bit, an illus- 
trated letter, or a Christmas box finds its way to the afflicted one. Yes, 
and often some such little thing is sent to one who has left for other 
fields; for when a teacher leaves us we do not at once forget and the 
little spark of friendly interest sometimes flickers through years. 

‘We do things, too, just purely and simply to have a good time. To 
this end we own everything needed, even to the linen and silver, and 
enough in variety to cook and serve a four-course menu to all our teachers 
and officers. These things were not all bought at once, but have accu- 
mulated as social event has succeeded social event, year after year. 
Some things have come as gifts, but as one pattern has been adhered to 
the ensemble is in perfect harmony of design although modest in price. 
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“Occasionally we serve a cup of tea or coffee after school closes in the 
afternoon. When a school entertainment is to be given in the evening 
we have a ‘spread’ supper and all stay until the evening’s pleasure is 
over. We sometimes give a party in honor of a teacher or an officer, 
or a bride to be; at other times we have just a party. One of our most 
famous ‘spreads’ is fricasseed chicken with ‘noodles’ of gravy. 

“Great interest always centers about the unwary teacher who becomes 
engaged. A quilting party is the main feature. The teachers tie the 
quilt, the material of which is always in the school colors. Since this 
custom started, twice we have had to tie four quilts at the same time. 
Altogether we have made fifteen, not counting the thirteenth, which was 
sold and the money used to buy silver for the table. 

“There are sleighing parties and picnic parties and parties within 
parties and no end of good times. 

“‘At Christmas time we always try to do some little unexpected 
kindness to the ones who need cheering up, and we try to show apprecia- 
tion to those who have given us extra service in any way. The teachers 
make their rooms gay with holiday trimmings, and keep their hearts 
and eyes open to the opportunities for giving Christmas cheer, and 
Brown Hall, our school building, becomes veritably “the house by the 
side of the road.” 

‘All these things do not mean that we are receiving princely salaries 
and are spending lavishly from our plenteous store. The money value 
is quite insignificant. Most things come from the expenditure of only 
a few cents, but the effort, the thought, and the kindly spirit are what 
give each little thing its value. The interest on the investment is 
returned a thousand fold; to do something for somebody makes us all 
better and broader fellow teachers and fellow creatures. These things 
have developed a loyalty to the school in all its departments; a lasting 
affection among ourselves; contentment and happiness in our work; 
and, more than all that, make us inclined to be more kind-hearted and 
more public-spirited members of society.” 


Errata.—In the Tabular Statement of Schools in the 
January Annals, the methods of instruction of the Gallaudet 
School at St. Louis and the Jersey City School, on pages 
30 and 31, were accidentally transposed. The Gallaudet 
School should have been recorded as following*the Combined 
System and the Jersey City School the Oral Method. 

There were errors in the summing up of the number of 
pupils taught speech and the number taught wholly or chiefly 
by the Oral Method. The total of Column A, page 31, should 
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have been 1,677, and of Column B on the same page, 1,626. 
The total summing up on page 23 should have been as follows: 


Taught Speech. 


A. B. 
Public Residential 7,887 6,690 
Denominational and British Schools.............. 506 407 


The ‘Industries Taught” in the Alabama School were 
incorrectly reported on page 24. They should have been 
Basketry, Carpentry, Dressmaking, Farming, Mechanical 
drawing, Metal working, Printing, and Wood-carving. 

Miss Alma L. Chapin, not Mrs. Jennie Bright Holden, 
should have been recorded on page 28 as principal of the 
San Francisco Day-School. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf maintains a 
free Bureau of Information for the use of superintendents and prin- 
cipals seeking the services of teachers and officers, and for teachers, 
matrons, and supervisors desiring positions. 

The Bureau keeps on file the names of all applicants for positions 
in schools for the deaf, together with information as to length of service, 
work desired, salary expected, etc. It endeavors to give prompt and 
accurate replies to all requests for information. 

All are invited to make use of this free Bureau. 

HERBERT E. DAY, Secretary, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
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A Manual of Arithmetic 


BEING AN OUTLINE OF WORK IN NUMBER 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


By ELIZA KENT, Formerly Instructor in the Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. Price, 60 cents. 


Address all correspondence to 


ELIZA KENT, Old Mission, Michigan. 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
A Text-Book written in Simple Language and Illustrated with Maps 
and Pictures. 


By Grace M. Brattiz, 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


70 cents per copy. $7.50 per dozen copies. 
For sale by 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY, 
1741-1747 California St. 
Denver, Colorado. 


AMERICAN MONTESSORI TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS. 


TORRESDALE 
TORRESDALE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Torresdale House, a $30,000 building, is the first edifice in the world 
erected specially for Montessori work. A training class for teachers is 
conducted by the Directress, Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, who studied in 
Rome. Italy has no conception of the American kindergarten, so natu- 
rally the Italian Montessori School uses only a few Froebelian games and 
clay modeling. 

Besides the FuLt Montessori Cours, psychology, general method, 
phonetics, etc., trainers at Torresdale are instructed by a trained kinder- 
gartner in the use of such stories, kindergarten games, gifts, and occupa- 
tions as have been found suitable for usein the American Montessori School. 
Probationers are required to teach one full school year. 

Diplomas upon graduating. 

Full particulars upon application to the Directress. 

Visitors admitted by appointment. 
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FOUNDED IN 1894. 


@he Wright Oral School, 


Nos. 1,2 and3 Mt. Morris Park, West, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, M.A., Principal. 


¢ 


A select boarding and day school for pupils wholly or par- 


tially deaf, providing them with the same educational and social] 
advantages open to those with unimpaired hearing. Instruction 
is entirely oral and speech is the only medium of communica- 
tion. Latent and imperfect hearing is scientifically developed 
and educated. The course extends from kindergarten to col- 
lege entrance. 

An illustrated catalogue will be sent on request. 
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The Reno Margulies School 


(FOR CHILDREN WITH DEFECTIVE HEARING) 
532-534 West 187th Street 
New York City 


Lectures on the Montessori Method 


and Observation of Montessori Classes will be given in connection 
with the Study of Psychology to a 


Training Class for Teachers of the Deaf 


to be opened in September, 1913. 


The course will include, besides Psychology, History of the Deaf, Physiology 
and Mechanism of Speech, Pedagogy of Language Teaching, Observation and 
Practice. The Principal will be assisted by a corps of teachers trained for the 
teaching of these subjects. 

Mrs. A. Reno Margulies has recently returned from Italy, where she 
spent eight months with Dr. Montessori, partly in study and partly for 
the purpose of aiding in the organization of the Training Class graduated 
this Spring in Rome. 
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és “FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
Carouine C. Sweet. Price, 3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

The revised edition of No. 1, First Lessons in English, starts with the 
past ae instead of the present. Both the old and the revised editions 
are on sale, 


“STORY READER NO. 1.” 


Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. 
Hammonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“STORY READER, NO. 2.” 


Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. Hammonp. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 


Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 
by Jane B. Kettoae. Price $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“TALKS AND STORIES.” 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. Jenxins, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 perdozen. Single copy 60c. 


“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 


Examples of correct English usage, by Wm. G. Jenxins, M.A. Price, 
$6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 


“BITS OF HISTORY.” 


One hundred stories qttenet from United States History, compiled 
by Joun E. Cranz, B. A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy 90c. 


“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS,” 


by J. Evetyn Witiovausy, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen, Single copy 40c. 


“MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE 
AMERICANS,” 


by Grace M. Bzatrtus, Instructor in the Colorado School. Price, $3.00 
per dozen. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Hartford, Conn, 
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